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Sardonicus 
PI 


An “S” of Vutcar PRETENSION 


IN THE LATE SUMMER of the year 
18—, a gratifying series of professional successes had brought 
me to a state of such fatigue that I had begun seriously to 
contemplate a long rest on the Continent. I had not enjoyed 
a proper holiday in nearly three years, for, in addition to 
my regular practise, I had been deeply involved in a program 
of research, and so rewarding had been my progress in this 
special work (it concerned the ligaments and muscles, and 
could, it was my hope, be beneficially applied to certain 
varieties of paralysis) that I was loath to leave the city for 
more than a week at a time. Being unmarried, I lacked a 
solicitous wife who might have expressed concern over my 
health; thus it was that I had overworked myself to a point 
that a holiday had become absolutely essential to my well- 
being; hence, the letter which was put in my hand one 
morning near the end of that summer was not welcome. 
When it was first presented to me by my valet, at break- 
fast, I turned it over and over, feeling the weight of its fine 
paper which was almost of the heaviness and stiffness of 
parchment; pondering the large seal of scarlet wax upon 
which was imprinted a device of such complexity that it was 
difficult to decipher; examining finally the hand in which 
the address had been written: Sir Robert Cargrave, Harley 
Street, London. It was a feminine hand, that much was 
certain, and there was a curious touch of familiarity to its 
delicacy as well as to its clearness (this last an admirable 
quality far too uncommon in the handwriting of ladies). The 
fresh clarity of that hand—and where had I seen it before?, 
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—bespoke a directness that seemed contrary to the well- 
nigh unfathomable ornamentation of the seal, which, upon 
closer and more concentrated perusual, I at length con~ 
cluded to be no more than a single “S,” but an “S” whose 
writhing curls seemed almost to grin presumptuously at one, 
an “S” which seemed to be constructed of little else than 
~ these grins, an “S” of such vulgar pretension that I admit to 
having felt vexed for an instant, and then, in the next instant, 
foolish at my own vexation—for surely, I admonished myself, 
there are things a deal more vexing than a seal which you 
have encountered without distemper? 

Smiling at my foible, I continued to weigh the letter in 
my hand, searching my mind for a friend or acquaintance 
whose name began with “S.” There was old Shipley of the 
College of Surgeons; there was Lord Henry Stanton, my 
waggish and witty friend; and that was the extent of it. 
Was it Harry? He was seldom in one place for very long and 
was a faithful and gifted letter-writer. Yet Harry’s bold 
hand was far from effeminate, and, moreover, he would not 
use such a seal—unless it were as a lark, as an antic jest 
between friends. My valet had told me, when he put the 
letter in my hand, that it had come not by the post but by 
special messenger, and although this intelligence had not 
struck me as remarkable at the time, it now fed my curiosity 

_and I broke that vexing seal and unfolded the stiff, crackling 
paper. 

The message within was written in the same clear, faintly 
familiar hand, My eye first travelled to the end to find the 
signature, but that signature—Madam S.—told me nothing, 
for I knew of no Madam S. among my circle. 

I read the letter. It is before me now as I set down this 
account, and I shall copy it out verbatim: 


“My dear Sir Robert, 
“Tt has been close to seven years since we last met— 
indeed, at that time you were not yet Sir Robert at all, but 
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plain Robert Cargrave (although some talk of imminent 
knighthood was in the air), and so I wonder if you will re- 
member Maude Randall?” 

Remember Maude Randall! Dear Maude of the bell-like 
voice, of the chestnut hair and large brown eyes, of a tem- 
perament of such sweetness and vivacity that the young men 
of London had eyes for no one else. She was of good family, 
but during a stay in Paris there had been something about 
injudicious speculation by her father that had diminished the 
family fortunes to such an extent that the wretched man had 
taken his own life and the Randalls had vanished from 
London society, altogether. Maude, or so I had heard, had 
married a foreign gentleman and had remained in Europe. 
It had been sad news, for no young man of London had ever 
had more doting eyes for Maude than had I, and it had 
pleased my fancy to think that my feelings were, at least in 
part, reciprocated. Remember Maude Randall? Ves, yes, 
I almost said aloud. And now, seven years later, she was 
“Madam S.,” writing in that same hand I had seen countless 
times on invitations. I continued to read: 

“T often think of you, for—although it may not be seemly 
to say it—the company of few gentlemen used to please me 
so much as yours, and the London soirées given by my dear 
mother, at which you were present, are among my most 
cherished recollections now. But there! Frankness was always 
my failing, as Mother used to remind me. She, dear kind 
lady, survived less than a year after my poor father died, 
but I suppose you know this. 

“T am quite well, and we live in great comfort here, al- 
though we receive but rarely and are content with our own 
company most of the time. Mr. S. is a gracious gentleman, 
but of quiet and retiring disposition, and throngs of people, 
parties, balls, &c., are retrograde to his temperament; thus 
it is a special joy to me that he has expressly asked me to 
invite you here to the castle for a fortnight—or, if I may 
give you his exact words: ‘For a fortnight at least, but how- 
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soever long as it please Sir Robert to stay among such drab 
folk as he will think us,’ (You see, I told you he was 
gracious! )” “ 

I must have frowned while reading, for the words of Mr, 
S. were not so much gracious, I thought, as egregious, and 
as vulgar as his absurd seal. Still, I held these feelings in 
check, for I knew that my emotions towards this man were 
not a little coloured by jealousy. He, after all, had wooed 
and won Maude Randall, a young lady of discernment and 
fine sensibilities: could she have been capable of wedding 
an obsequious boor? I thought it not likely. And a castle! 
Such romantic grandeur! “, . . Invite you here to the castle 
«..” she had written, but where was “here”? The letter’s 
cover, since it had not come by the post, offered no clue; 
therefore I read on: 

“T was, indeed, only yesterday, in the course of conver- 
sation, that I was recalling my old life in London, and 
mentioned your name. Mr. S., I thought, was, of a sudden, in- 
terested. ‘Robert Cargrave?’ he said. ‘There is a well-known 
physician of that name, but I do not imagine it is the same 
gentleman.’ I laughed and told him it was the same gentle- 
man, and that I had known you before you had become so 
illustrious. ‘Did you know him well?’ Mr. S. then asked me, 
and you will think me silly, but I must tell you that for a 
moment I assumed him to be jealous! Such was not the case, 
however, as further conversation proved. I told him you had 
been a friend of my family’s and a frequent guest at our 
house. ‘This is a most happy coincidence,’ he said. ‘I have 
long desired to meet Sir Robert Cargrave, and your past 
friendship with him furnishes you with an excellent op- 
portunity to invite him here for a holiday.’ 

“And so, Sir Robert, I am complying with his request— 
and at the same time obeying the dictates of my own in- 
clination—by most cordially inviting you to visit us for 
as long as you choose. I entreat you to come, for we see so 
few people here and it would be a great pleasure to talk 
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with someone from the old days and to hear the latest 
London gossip. Suffer me, then, to receive a letter from 
you at once. Mr. S. does not trust the post, hence I have 
sent this by a servant of ours who was to be in London on 
special business; please relay your answer by way of 
bim——” 

I rang for my man. “Is the messenger who delivered this 
letter waiting for a reply?” I asked. 

“He is sitting in the vestibule, Sir Robert,” he said. 

“You should have told me.” 

“Ves, sir.” 

“At any rate, send him in now. I wish to see him.” 

My man left, and it took me but a minute to dash off a 
quick note of acceptance. It was ready for the messenger 
when he was ushered into the room. I addressed him: “You 
are in the employ of Madam——” I realized for the first 
time that I did not know her husband’s name, 

The servant—a taciturn fellow with Slavic features— 
spoke in a thick accent: “I am in the employ of Mr. Sar- 
donicus, sir.” 

Sardonicus! A name as flamboyant as the seal, I thought 
to myself. “Then deliver this note, if you please, to Madam 
Sardonicus, immediately you return.” 

He bowed slightly and took the note from my hand. “I 
shall deliver it to my master straightaway, sir,” he said. 

His manner nettled me. I corrected him. “To your mis- 
tress,” I said coldly. 

“Madam Sardonicus will receive your message, sir,” he 
said. 

I dismissed him, and only then did it strike me that I had 
not the faintest idea where the castle of Mr. Sardonicus 
was located. I referred once again to Maude’s letter: 

“.... Please relay your answer by way of him and pray 
make it affirmative, for I do hope to make your stay in 
—______a pleasant one.” 

I consulted an atlas. The locality she mentioned, I dis- 
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covered, was a district in a remote and mountainous region 
of Bohemia. 

Filled with anticipation, I finished my breakfast with re- 
newed appetite, and that very afternoon began to make ar- 
rangements for my journey. 


It Tue Stcut or A GIANT SKULL 


I am Not—as my friend Harry Stan- 
ton is—fond of travel for its own sake. Harry has often 
chided me on this account, calling me a dry-as-dust academi- 
cian and “an incorrigible Londoner”—which I suppose I am. 
For, in point of fact, few things are more tiresome to me 
than ships and trains and carriages; and although I have 
found deep enjoyment and spiritual profit in foreign cities, 
having arrived, the tedium of travel itself has often made me 
think twice before starting out on a long voyage. 

Still, in less than a month after I had answered Maude’s 
invitation, I found myself in her adopted homeland. Sojourn- 
ing from London to Paris, thence to Berlin, finally to Bo- 
hemia, I was met at ______ by a coachman who spoke im- 
perfect English but who managed, in his solemn fashion, to 
make known to me that he was a member of the staff at 
Castle Sardonicus. He placed at my disposal a coach drawn 
by two horses, and, after taking my bags, proceeded to drive 
me on the last leg of my journey. 

Alone in the coach, I shivered, for the air was brisk and 
I was very tired. The road was full of ruts and stones, and 
the trip was far from smooth. Neither did I derive much 
pleasure by bending my glance to the view afforded by the 
windows, for the night was dark, and the country was, at any 
rate, wild and raw, not made for serene contemplation. The 
only sounds were the clatter of hooves and wheels, the creak 
of the coach, and the harsh, unmusical cries of unseen birds. 

“We receive but rarely,” Maude had written, and now I 
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told myself—tittle wonder! in this ragged and, one might 
say, uninhabitable place, far from the graces of civilized 
society, who indeed is there to be received, or, for the matter 
of that, to receive one? I sighed, for the desolate landscape 
and the thought of what might prove a holiday devoid of re- 
freshing incident, had combined to cloak my already wearied 
spirit in a melancholic humour. 

It was when I was in this condition that Castle Sardonicus 
met my eye—a dense, hunched outline at first, then, with an 
instantaneous flicker of moonlight, a great gaping death’s 
head, the sight of which made me inhale sharply. With the 
exhalation, I chuckled at myself. “Come, come, Sir Robert,” 
I inwardly chided, “it is, after all, but a castle, and you are 
not a green girl who starts at shadows and quails at midnight 
stories!” 

The castle is situated at the terminus of a long and up- 
ward-winding mountain road. It presents a somewhat for- 
bidding aspect to the world, for there is little about it to 
suggest gaiety or warmth of any of those qualities that 
might assure the wayfarer of welcome. Rather, this vast edi- 
fice of stone exudes an austerity, cold and repellent, a hint 
of ancient mysteries long buried, an effluvium of medieval 
dankness and decay. At night, and most particularly on nights 
when the moon is slim or cloud-enshrouded, it is a heavy 
blot upon the horizon, a shadow only, without feature save 
for its many-turreted outline; and should the moon be tem- 
porarily released from her cloudy confinement, her fugitive 
rays lend scant comfort, for they but serve to throw the castle 
into sudden, startling chiaroscuro, its windows fleetingly as- 
suming the appearance of sightless though all-seeing orbs, its 
portcullis becoming for an instant a gaping mouth, its entire 
form striking the physical and the mental eye as would the 
sight of a giant skull. 

But, though the castle had revealed itself to my sight, it 
was a full quarter of an hour before the coach had creaked 
its way up the steep and tortuous road to the great gate that 
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barred the castle grounds from intruders. Of iron the gate 
was wrought—black it seemed in the scant illumination— 
and composed of intricate twists that led, every one of them, 
to a central, huge device, of many curves, which in the in- 
frequent glints of moonglow appeared to smile metallically 
down, but which, upon gathering my reason about me, I 
made out to be no more than an enlarged edition of that pre- 
sumptuous seal: a massive single “S.” Behind it, at the end 
of the rutted road, stood the castle itseli—dark, save for 
lights in two of its many windows, 

Some words in a foreign tongue passed between my coach- 
man and a person behind the gate. The gate was unlocked 
from within and swung open slowly, with a long rising shriek 
of rusted hinges; and the coach passed through. 

As we drew near, the door of the castle was flung open and 
cheery light spilled out upon the road. The portcullis, which 
I had previously marked, was evidently a remnant from older 
days and now inactive. The coach drew to a halt, and I was 
greeted with great gravity by a butler whom I saw to be he 
who had carried Maude’s invitation to London. I proffered 
him a nod of recognition. He acknowledged this and said, “Sir 
Robert, Madam Sardonicus awaits you, and if you will be 
good enough to follow me, I will take you to her presence.” 
The coachman took charge of my bags, and I followed the 
butler into the castle. 

It dated, I thought, to the Twelfth or Thirteenth Century. 
Suits of armour—priceless relics, I ascertained them to be— 
stood about the vast halls; tapestries were in evidence 
_ throughout; strong, heavy, richly-carved furniture was every- 

where. The walls were of time-defying stone, great grey blocks 
of it. I was led into a kind of salon, with comfortable chairs, 
a tea table, and a spinet. Maude rose to greet me. 

“Sir Robert,” she said softly, without smiling. “How good 
to see you at last.” 

I took her hand. “Dear lady,” said I, “we meet again.” 

“You are looking well and prosperous,” she said. 
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“T am in good health, but just now rather tired from the 
journey.” 

She gave me leave to sit, and did so herself, venturing the 
opinion that a meal and some wine would soon restore me, 
“Mr. Sardonicus will join us soon,” she added. 

I spoke of her appearance, saying that she looked not a 
day older than when I Jast saw her in London. This was true, 
in regard to her physical self, for her face bore not a line, 
her skin was of the same eeeliciean: and her glorious chestnut 
hair was still rich in colour and gleaming with health, But 
what I did not speak of was the change in her spirit. She who 
had been so gay and vivacious, the delight of soirées, was 
now distant and aloof, of serious mien, unsmiling. I was sorry 
to see this, but attributed it to the seven years that had 
passed since her carefree girlhood, to the loss of her loved 
parents, and even to the secluded life she now spent in this 
place. 

“T am eager to meet your husband,” I said. 

“And he, Sir Robert, is quite eager to meet you,” Maude 
assured me. “He will be down presently, Meanwhile, do tell 
me how you have fared in the world.” 

I spoke, with some modesty, I hope, of my successes in my 
chosen field, of the knighthood I had received from the 
Crown; I described my London apartment, laboratory and 
office; I made mention of certain mutual friends, and gen- 
erally gave her news of London life, speaking particularly of 
the theatre (for I knew Maude had loved it) and describing 
Mr. Macready’s farewell appearance as Macbeth at The Hay- 
market. When Maude had last been in London, there had 
been rumours of making an opera house out of Covent Garden 
theatre, and I told her that those plans had been carried 
through. I spoke of the London premiere of Mr. Verdi’s latest 
oeuvre at Her Majesty’s. At my mention of these theatres 
and performances, her eyes lit up, but she was not moved to 
comment until I spoke of the opera. 

“The opera!” she sighed. “Oh, Sir Robert, if you could 
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but know how I miss it. The excitement of a premiére, the 
ladies and gentlemen in their finery, the thrilling sounds of 
the overture, and then the curtain rising——” She broke 
off, as if ashamed of her momentary transport. “But I re- 
ceive all the latest scores, and derive great satisfaction from 
playing and singing them to myself. I must order the new 
Verdi from Rome. It is called Ernani, you say?” 

I nodded, adding, “With your permission, I will attempt 
to play some of the more distinctive airs.” 

“Oh, pray do, Sir Robert!” she said. 

“You will find them, perhaps, excessively modern and dis- 
sonant.” I sat down at the spinet and played—just passably, 
I fear, and with some improvisation when I could not remem- 
ber the exact notes—a potpourri of melodies from the opera. 

She applauded my playing. I urged her to play also, for 
she was an accomplished keyboard artist and possessed an 
agreeable voice, as well. She complied by playing the minuet 
from Don Giovanni and then singing the Voi lo sapete from 
Le Nozze di Figaro. As1 stood over her, watching her delicate 
hands move over the keys, hearing the pure, clear tones of her 
voice, all my old feelings washed over me in a rush, and my 
eyes smarted at the unalloyed sweetness and goodness of this 
lady. When she asked me to join her in the duet, La ci darem 
la mano, I agreed to do it, although my voice is less than 
ordinary. On the second singing of the word “mano”— 
“hand”—I was seized by a vagrant impulse and took her 
left hand in my own. Her playing was hampered, of course, 
and the music limped for a few measures; and then, my face 
burning, I released her hand and we finished out the duet. 
Wisely, she neither rebuked me for my action nor gave me 
encouragement; rather, she acted as if the rash gesture had 
never been committed. 

To mask my embarrassment, I now embarked upon some 
light chatter, designed to ease whatever tension existed be- 
tween us; I spoke of many things, foolish things, for the most 
part, and even asked if Mr. Sardonicus had later demon- 
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strated any of the jealousy she had said, in her letter, that 
she had erroneously thought him to have exhibited. She 
laughed at this—and it brightened the room, for it was the 
first time her face had abandoned its grave expression; in- 
deed, I was taken by the thought that this was the first dis- 
play of human merriment I had marked since stepping into 
the coach—and she said, “Oh, no! To the contrary, Mr. 
Sardonicus said that the closer we had been in the old days, 
the more he would be pleased.” 

This seemed an odd and even coarse thing for a man to 
say to his wife, and I jovially replied: “I hope Mr. Sardonicus 
was smiling when he said that.” 

At once, Maude’s own smile vanished from her face. She 
looked away from me and began to talk of other things. I 
was dumbfounded. Had my innocent remark given offence? 
It seemed not possible. A moment later, however, I knew 
the reason for her strange action, for a tall gentleman entered 
the room with a gliding step, and one look at him explained 


many things. 


IIl He Wuo Must SmizE FOREVER 


“Srr Rospert CARGRAVE?” he asked, 
but he spoke with difficulty, certain sounds—such as the 6 
in Robert and the v in Cargrave—being almost impossible 
for him to utter. To shape these sounds, the lips must be 
used, and the gentleman before me was the victim of some 
terrible affliction that had caused his lips to be pulled per- 
petually apart from each other, baring his teeth in a con- 
tinuous ghastly smile. It was the same humourless grin I 
had seen once before: on the face of a person in the last 
throes of lockjaw. We physicians have a name for that chil- 
ling grimace, a Latin name, and as it entered my mind, it 
seemed to dispel yet another mystery, for the term we use 
to describe the lockjaw smile is: Risus sardonicus, A pallor 
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approaching phosphorescence completed his astonishing ap- 
pearance. 

“Yes,” I replied, covering my shock at the sight of his 
face. “Do I have the pleasure of addressing Mr. Sar- 
donicus?” : 

We shook hands. After an exchange of courtesies, he said, 
“T have ordered dinner to be served in the large dining hall 
one hour hence. In the meantime, my valet will show you to 
your rooms, for I am sure you will wish to refresh yourself 
after your journey.” 

“You are most kind.” The valet appeared—a man of 
grave countenance, like the butler and the coachman—and 
I followed him up a long flight of stone stairs. As I walked 
behind him, I reflected on the unsmiling faces in this castle, 
and no longer were they things of wonder. For who would 
be disposed to smile under the same roof with him who must 
smile forever? The most spontaneous of smiles would seem 
a mockery in the presence of that afflicted face. I was filled 
with pity for Maude’s husband: of all God’s creatures, man 
alone is blest with the ability to smile; but for the master of 
Castle Sardonicus, God’s great blessing had become a ter- 
tible curse. As a physician, my pity was tempered with pro- 
fessional curiosity. His smile resembled the risus of lockjaw, 
but lockjaw is a mortal. disease, and Mr. Sardonicus, his 
skullish grin notwithstanding, was very much alive. I felt 
shame for some of my earlier uncharitable thoughts towards 
this gentleman, for surely such an unfortunate could be 
forgiven much. What bitterness must fester in his breast; 
what sharp despair gnaw at his inwards! 

My rooms were spacious and certainly as comfortable 
as this dank stone housing could afford. A hot tub was pre- 
pared, for which my tired and dusty frame was most grate- 
ful. As I lay in it, I began to experience the pleasant pangs 
of appetite. I looked forward to dinner. After my bath, I 
put on fresh linen and a suit of evening clothes. Then, taking 
from my bag two small gifts for my host and hostess—a 
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bottle of scent for Maude, a box of qe for her husband— 
I left my rooms. 

I was not so foolish as to expect to find my way, unaided, 
to the main dining hall; but since I was early, I intended to 
wander a bit and let the ancient magnificence of the castle 
impress itself upon me. 

Tapestries bearing my host’s “S” were frequently dis- 
played. They were remarkably new, their colours fresh, un- 
like the faded grandeur of their fellow tapestries. From this 
—and from Mr. Sardonicus’ lack of title—I deduced that 
the castle had not been inherited through a family line, but 
merely purchased by him, probably from an impoverished 
nobleman. Though not titled, Mr. Sardonicus evidently pos- 
sessed enormous wealth. I pondered its source. My ponder- 
ings were interrupted by the sound of Maude’s voice. 

I looked up. The acoustical effects in old castles are often 
strange—I had marked them in our own English castles— 
and though I stood near neither room nor door of any kind, 
I could hear Maude speaking in a distressed tone. I was 
standing at an open window which overlooked a kind of 
courtyard. Across this court, a window was likewise open, 
I took this to be the window of Maude’s room; her voice 
was in some way being amplified and transported by the 
circumstantial shape of the courtyard and the positions of 
the two windows. By listening very attentively, I could make 
out most of her words. 

She was saying, “I shan’t. You must not ask me. It is 
unseemly.”’ And then the voice of her husband replied: “You 
shall and will, madam. In my castle, it is I who decide what 
is seemly or unseemly. Not you.” I was embarrassed at over- 
hearing this private discussion on what was obviously a 
painful subject, so I made to draw away from the window 
that I might hear no more, but was restrained by the sound 
of my own name on Maude’s lips. “I have treated Sir Robert 
with courtesy,” she said. “You must treat him with more 
than courtesy,” Mr. Sardonicus responded. “You must treat 
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him with warmth. You must rekindle in his breast those 
affections he felt for you in other days .. .” 

I could listen no longer. The exchange was vile. I drew 
away from the window. What manner of creature was this 
Sardonicus who threw his wife into the arms of other men? 
As a practitioner of medicine, a man dedicated to healing 
the ills of humankind, I had brought myself to learn many 
things about the minds of men, as well as about their bodies. 
I fully believed that, in some future time, physicians would 
heal the body by way of the mind, for it is in that ferra in- 
cognita that all secrets lie hidden. I knew that love has many 
masks; masks of submission and of oppression; and even 
more terrible masks that make Nature a stranger to herself 
and “turn the truth of God into a lie,” as St. Paul wrote. 
There is even a kind of love, if it can be elevated by that 
name, that derives its keenest pleasure from the sight of the 
beloved in the arms of another. These are unpleasant ob- 
servations, which may one day be codified and studied by 
healers, but which, until then, may not be thought on for 
too long, lest the mind grow morbid and stagger under its 
load of repugnance. 

With a heavy heart, I sought out a servant and asked to 
be taken to the dining hall, It was some distance away, and 
by the time I arrived there, Sardonicus and his lady were 
already at table, awaiting me. He arose, and with that re- 
volting smile, indicated a chair; she also arose, and took 
my arm, addressing me as “Dear Sir Robert” and leading 
me to my place. Her touch, which at any previous time 
would have gladdened me, I now found distinctly not to 
my liking. 

A hollow joviality hung over the dinner table throughout 
the meal. Mande’s laughter struck me as giddy and false; 
Sardonicus drank too much wine and his speech became 
even more indistinct. I contrived to talk on trivial subjects, re- 
peating some anecdotes about the London theatre which I 
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had hitherto related to Maude, and describing Mr. Ma- 
cready’s interpretation of Macbeth. 

“Some actors,” said Sardonicus, “interpret the Scottish 
chieftain as a creature compounded of pure evil, unmingled 
with good qualities of any kind. Such interpretations are 
often criticized by those who feel no human being can be 
so unremittingly evil. Do you agree, Sir Robert?” 

“No,” I said, evenly; then, looking Sardonicus full in the 
face, I added, “I believe it is entirely possible for a man to 
possess not a single one of the virtues, to be a demon in 
human flesh.” Quickly, I embarked upon a discussion of the 
character of Iago, who took ghoulish delight in tormenting 
his fellow man. 

The dinner was, I suppose, first rate, and the wine an 
honorable vintage, but I confess to tasting little of what 
was placed before me. At the end of the meal, Maude left 
us for a time and Sardonicus escorted me into the library, 
whither he ordered brandy to be brought. He opened the box 
of cigars, expressed his admiration of them and gratitude 
for them, and offered them to me. I took one and we both 
smoked. The smoking of the cigar made Sardonicus look 
even more grotesque: being unable to hold it in his lips, he 
clenched it in his constantly visible teeth, creating an unique 
spectacle. Brandy was served; I partook of it freely, though 
I am not customarily given to heavy drinking, for I now 
deemed it to be beneficial to my dampened spirits. 

“You used the word ‘ghoulish’ a few moments ago, Sir 
Robert,” said Sardonicus. “It is one of those words one 
uses so easily in conversation—one utters it without stopping 
to think of its meaning. But, in my opinion, it is not a word 
to be used lightly. When one uses it, one should have in 
one’s mind a firm, unwavering picture of a ghoul.” 

“Perhaps I did,” I said. 

“Perhaps,” he admitted, “And perhaps not. Let us obtain 
a precise definition of the word.” He arose and walked to 
one of the bookcases that lined the room’s walls. He reached 
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for a large two-volume dictionary. “Let me see,” he mur- 
mured. “We desire Volume One, from A to M, do we not? 
Now then: ‘ghee’. . . ‘gherkin’. . . ‘ghetto’... ‘ghoom’ (an 
odd word, eh, Sir Robert? ‘To search for game in the dark’) 
+. ‘ghost’... ah, ‘ghoul!’ ‘Among Eastern nations, an im- 
aginary evil being who robs graves and feeds upon corpses.’ 
One might say, then, that he ghooms?” Sardonicus chuckled. 
He returned to his chair and helped himself to more brandy. 
“When you described Iago’s actions as ‘ghoulish,’” he 
continued, “did you think of him as the inhabitant of an 
Eastern nation? Or an imaginary being as against the reality 
of Othello and Desdemona? And did you mean seriously to 
suggest that it was his custom to rob graves and then to 
feed upon the disgusting nourishment he found therein?” 

“T used the word in a figurative sense,” I replied. 

“Ah,” said Sardonicus. “That is because you are English 
and do not believe in ghouls. Were you a Middle-European, 
as am I, you would believe in their existence, and would 
not be tempted to use the word other than literally. In my 
country—I was born in Poland—we understood such things. 
I, in point of fact, have known a ghoul.” He paused for a 
moment and looked at me, then said, “You English are so 
blasé. Nothing shocks you. I sit here and tell you a thing 
of dreadful import and you do not even blink your eyes. 
Can it be because you do not believe me?” 

“Tt would be churlish to doubt the word of my host,” I 
replied. 

“And an Englishman may be many things, but never a 
churl, eh, Sir Robert? Let me refill your glass, my friend, 
and then let me tell you about ghouls—which, by the way, 
are by no means imaginary, as that stupid lexicon would 
have us think, and which are not restricted to Eastern na- 
tions. Neither do they—necessarily—feed upon carrion 
flesh, although they are interested, most interested, in the 
repellent contents of graves. Let me tell you a story from 
my own country, Sir Robert, a story that—if I have any 
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gift at all as a spinner of tales—will create in you a pro- 
found belief in ghouls. You will be entertained, I hope, but 
T also hope you will add to your learning. You will learn, 
for example, how low a human being can sink, how truly 
monstrous a man can become,” : 


IV Tue Moon His UNpboInG 


“YoU MUST TRANSPORT you mind,” 
said Sardonicus, “back a few years and to a rural region 
of my homeland. You must become acquainted with a family 
of country folk—hard-working, law-abiding, God-fearing, 
of moderate means—the head of which was a simple, good 
man named Tadeusz Boleslawski. He was an even-tempered 
personage, kindly disposed to all men, the loving husband 
of a devoted wife and father of five strong boys. He was 
also a firm churchman, seldom even taking the Lord’s name 
in vain. The painted women who plied their trade in certain 
elaborate houses of the nearest large city, Warsaw, held no 
attraction for him, though several of his masculine neigh- 
bours, on their visits to the metropolis, succumbed to such 
blandishments with tidal regularity. Neither did he drink 
in excess: a glass of beer with his evening meal, a toast or 
two in wine on special occasions, No: hard liquor, strong 
language, fast women—these were not the weaknesses of 
Tadeusz Boleslawski. His weakness was gambling. 

“Every month he would make the trip to Warsaw, to sell 
his produce at the markets and to buy certain necessaries 
for his home. While his comrades visited the drinking and 
wenching houses, Tadeusz would attend strictly to business 
affairs—except for one minor deviation. He would purchase 
a lottery ticket, place it securely in a small, tight pocket 
of his best waistcoat—which he wore only on Sundays and 
on his trips to the city—then put it completely out of his 
mind until the following month, when, on reaching the city, 
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he would remove it from his pocket and closely scan the 
posted list of winners. Then, after methodically tearing the 
ticket to shreds (for Tadeusz never lived to win a lottery), 
he would purchase another. This was a ritual with him; he 
performed it every month for twenty-three years, and the 
fact that he never won did not discourage him. His wife 
knew of this habit, but since it was the good man’s only 
flaw, she never remarked upon it.” 

Outside, I could hear the wind howling dismally. I took 
more brandy as Sardonicus continued: _ 

“Years passed; three of the five sons married; two (Hen- 
tyk and Marek, the youngest) were still living with their 
parents, when Tadeusz—who had been of sturdy health 
—collapsed one day in the fields and died. I will spare you 
an account of the family’s grief; how the married sons re- 
turned with their wives to attend the obsequies; of the 
burial in the small graveyard of that community. The good 
man had left few possessions, but these few were divided, 
according to his written wish, among his survivors, with 
the largest share going, of course, to the eldest son. Though 
this was custom, the other sons could not help feeling a 
trifle disgruntled, but they held their peace for the most 
part—especially the youngest, Marek, who was perhaps 
the most amiable of them and a lad who was by nature 
quiet and interested in improving his lot through the learn- 
ing he found in books, 

“Imagine, sir, the amazement of the widow when, a full 
three weeks after the interment of her husband, she received 
word by men returning from Warsaw that the lottery ticket 
‘Tadeusz had purchased had now been selected as the win- 
ner. It was a remarkable irony, of course, but conditions had 
grown hard for the poor woman, and would grow harder 
with her husband dead, so she had no time to reflect upon 
that irony. She set about looking through her husband’s 
possessions for the lottery ticket. Drawers were emptied 
upon the floor; boxes and cupboards were ransacked; the 
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family Bible was shaken out; years before, Tadeusz had 
been in the habit of temporarily hiding money under a 
loose floorboard in the bedroom—this cavity was thoroughly 
but vainly plumbed. The sons were sent for: among the few 
personal effects they had been bequeathed, did the ticket 
languish there? In the snuff box? In any article of clothing? 
“And at that, Sir Robert, the eldest son leapt up. ‘An 
article of clothing!’ he cried. ‘Father always wore his Sun- 
day waistcoat to the city when he purchased the lottery 
tickets—the very waistcoat in which he was buried!’ 
“Ves, yes!’ the other sons chorused, saving Marek, and 
plans began to be laid for the exhuming of the dead man. 
But the widow spoke firmly: ‘Your father rests peacefully,’ 
she said. ‘He must not be disturbed. No amount of gold 
would soothe our hearts if we disturbed him.’ The sons pro- 
tested with vehemence, but the widow stood her ground. 
‘No son of mine will profane his father’s grave—unless he 
first kills his mother!’ Grumbling, the sons withdrew their 
plans. But that night, Marek awoke to find his mother gone 
from the house. He was frightened, for this was not like 
her. Intuition sent him to the graveyard, where he found 
her, keeping a lonely vigil over the grave of her husband, 
protecting him from the greed of grave robbers. Marek im- 
plored her to come out of the cold, to return home; she at 
first refused; only when Marek offered to keep vigil all 
night himself did she relent and return home, leaving her 
youngest son to guard the grave from profanation. 
“Marek waited a full hour. Then he produced from under 
his shirt a small shovel. He was a strong boy, and the greed 
of a youngest son who has been deprived of inheritance lent 
added strength to his arms. He dug relentlessly, stopping 
seldom for rest, until finally the coffin was uncovered. He 
raised the creaking lid. An overpowering feetor filled his 
nostrils and nearly made him faint. Gathering courage, he 
searched the pockets of the mouldering waistcoat. 
“The moon proved to be his undoing, Sir Robert. For 
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suddenly its rays, hitherto hidden, struck the face of his 
father, and at the sight of that face, the boy recoiled and 
went reeling against the wall of the grave, the breath forced 
from his body. Now, you must know that the mere sight of 
his father—even in an advanced state of decomposition— 
he had steeled himself to withstand; but what he had not 
foreseen” 

Here, Sardonicus leaned close to me and his pallid, grin- 
ning head filled my vision. “What he had not foreseen, my 
dear sir, was that the face of his father, in the rigour of 
death, would look directly and hideously upon him.” Sar- 
donicus’ voice became an ophidian hiss: “And, Sir Robert,” 
he added, “most terrible and most unforeseen of all, the 
dead lips were drawn back from the teeth in a constant and 
soul-shatiering smile!’ 


V Tue REMEMBRANCE oF THAT NicHT 


I KNOW NOT WHETHER it was the 
ghastliness of his story, or the sight of his hideous face so 
close to mine, or the cheerless keening of the wind outside, 
or the brandy I had consumed, or all of these in combina- 
tion; but when Sardonicus uttered those last words, my 
heart was clutched by a cold hand, and for a moment—a 
long moment ripped from the texture of time—I was con- 
vinced beyond doubt and beyond logic that the face I 
looked into was the face of that cadaver, reanimated by 
obscure arts, to walk among the living, dead though not 
dead. 

The moment of horror passed, at length, and reason tri- 
umphed. Sardonicus, considerably affected by his own tale, 
sat back in his chair, trembling. Before too long, he spoke 


again: 
“The remembrance of that night, Sir Robert, though it 
is now many years past, fills me still with dread. You will 
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appreciate this when I tell you what you have perhaps al- 
ready guessed—that J am that ghoulish son, Marek.” 

I had not guessed it; but since I had no wish to tell him 
that I had for an instant thought he was the dead father, 
I said nothing. 

“When my senses returned,” said Sardonicus, “I scram- 
bled out of the grave and ran as swiftly as my limbs would 
carry me. I had reached the gate of the graveyard when I 
was smitten by the fact that I had not accomplished the 
purpose of my mission—the lottery ticket remained in my 
father’s pocket!” 

“But surely——” I started to say. 

“Surely I ignored the fact and continued to run? No, 
Sir Robert. My terror notwithstanding, I halted, and forced 
myself to retrace those hasty steps. My fear notwithstand- 
ing, I descended once more into that noisome grave. My 
disgust notwithstanding, I reached into the pocket of my de- 
caying father’s waistcoat and extracted the ticket! I need 
bardly add that, this time, I averted my eyes from his face. 

“But the horror was not behind me. Indeed, it had only 
begun. I reached my home at a late hour, and my family was 
asleep. For this I was grateful, since my clothes were covered 
with soil and I still trembled from my fearful experience. I 
quietly poured water into a basin and prepared to wash 
some of the graveyard dirt from my face and hands. In 
performing my ablutions, I looked up into a mirror—and 
screamed so loudly as to wake the entire house! 

“My face was as you see it now, a replica of my dead 
father’s: the lips drawn back in a perpetual, mocking grin, 
I tried to close my mouth. I could not. The muscles were 
immovable, as if held in the gelid rigour of death. I could 
hear my family stirring at my scream, and since I did not 
wish them to look upon me, I Tan from the house—never, 
Sir Robert, to return. 

“As I wandered the rural roads, my mind sought the 
cause of the affliction that had been visited upon me. Though 
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but a country lad, I had read much and I had a blunt, 
rational mind that was not susceptible to the easy explana- 
tions of the supernatural. I would not believe that God had 
placed a malediction upon me to punish me for my act. I 
would not believe that some black force from beyond the 
grave had reached out to stamp my face. At length, I began 
to believe it was the massive shock that had forced my face 
to its present state, and that my great guilt had helped to 
shape it even as my father’s dead face was shaped. Shock 
and guilt: strong powers not from God above or the Fiend 
below, but from within my own breast, my own brain, my 
own soul. 

“Let me bring this history to a hasty close, Sir Robert. 
You need only know that, despite my blighted face, I re- 
deemed the lottery ticket and thus gained an amount of 
money that will not seem large to you, but which was more 
than I had ever seen before that time. It was the fulcrum 
from which I plied the lever that was to make me, by dint 
of shrewd speculation, one of the richest men in Central 
Europe. Naturally, I sought out physicians and begged them 
to restore my face to its previous state. None succeeded, 
though I offered them vast sums. My face remained fixed in 
this damnable unceasing smile, and my heart knew the most 
profound despair imaginable. I could not even pronounce 
my own name! By a dreadful irony, the initial letters of my 
first and last names were impossible for my frozen lips to 
form. This seemed the final indignity. I will admit to you 
that, at this period, I was perilously near the brink of self- 
destruction. But the spirit of preservation prevailed, and 
I was saved from that course. I changed my name. I had 
read of the Risus sardonicus, and its horrible aptness ap- 
pealed to my bitter mind, so I became Sardonicus—a name 
I can pronounce with no difficulty.” 

Sardonicus paused and sipped his brandy. “You are 
wondering,” he then said, “in what way my story concerns 
you.” 
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I could guess, but I said: “I am.” 

“Sir Robert,” he said, “you are known throughout the 
medical world, Most laymen, perhaps, have not heard of 
you; but a layman such as I, a layman who avidly follows 
the medical journals for tidings of any recent discoveries 
in the curing of paralyzed muscles, has heard of you again 
and again. Your researches into these problems have earned 
you high professional regard; indeed, they have earned you 
a knighthood. For some time, it has been in my mind to 
visit London and seek you out. I have consulted many 
physicians, renowned men—Keller in Berlin, Morignac in 
Paris, Buonagente in Milan—and none have been able to 
help me. My despair has been utter. It prevented me from 
making the long journey to England. But when I heard— 
sublime coincidence!—that my own wife had been ac- 
quainted with you, I took heart, Sir Robert, I entreat you 
to heal me, to lift from me this curse, to make me look once 
more like a man, that I may walk in the sun again, among 
my fellow human beings, as one of them, rather than as a 
fearsome gargoyle to be shunned and feared and ridiculed. 
Surely you cannot, will not deny me?” 

My feelings for Sardonicus, pendulumlike, again swung 
towards his favour. His story, his plight, had rent my heart, 
and I reverted to my earlier opinion that such a man should 
be forgiven much. The strange overheard conversation be- 
’ tween Maude and him was momentarily forgotten, I said, “I 
will examine you, Mr. Sardonicus. You were right to ask 
me, We must never abandon hope.” 

He clasped his hands together. “Ah, sir! May you be 
blest forever!” 

I performed the examination then and there. Although I 
did not tell him this, never had I encountered muscles as 
rigid as those of his face. They could only be compared to 
stone, so inflexible were they. Still, I said, “Tomorrow we 
will begin treatment. Heat and massage.” 

“These have been tried,” he said, hopelessly. 
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“Massage differs from one pair of hands to another,” I 
replied. “I have had success with my own techniques, and 
therefore place faith in them. Be comforted then, sir, and 
share my faith.” 

He seized my hand in his. “I do.” he said. “I must. For 
if you—if even you, Sir Robert Cargrave, fail me . . .” He 
did not complete the sentence, but his eyes assumed an 
aspect so bitter, so full of hate, so strangely cold yet flaming, 
that they floated in my dreams that night. 


VI An Asyss or HumMILIATION AND SHAME 


I SLEPT NOT WELL, AWAKENING MANY 
times in a fever compounded of drink and turbulent emotions, 
When the first rays of morning crept onto my pillow, I arose, 
little refreshed. After a cold tub and a light breakfast in my 
room, I went below to the salon whence music issued. Maude 
was already there, playing a pretty little piece upon the 
spinet. She looked up and greeted me. “Good morning, Sir 
Robert. Do you know the music of Mr, Gottschalk? He is an 
American pianist: this is his Maiden’s Blush. Amiable, is it 
not?” 

“Most amiable,” I replied, dutifully although I was id 
no mood for the embroideries of politesse. 

~ Maude soon finished the piece and closed the album. She 
turned to me and said, in a serious tone, “I have been told 
what you are going to do for my poor husband, Sir Robert, 
I can scarce express my gratitude.” 

“There is no need to express it,” I assured her. “As a 
physician—as well as your old friend—I could not do less, 
I hope you understand, however, that a cure is not a cer- 
tainty. I will try, and I will try to the limit of my powers, 
but beyond that I can promise nothing.” 

Her eyes shone with supplication: “Oh, cure him, Sir 
Robert! That I beg of you!” 
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“T understand your feelings, madam,” I said. “It is fitting 
that you should hope so fervently for his recovery; a de- 
voted wife could feel no other way.” 

“Oh, sir,” she said, and into her voice crept now a harsh- 
ness, “you misunderstand. My fervent hope springs from 
unalloyed selfishness.” 

“Flow may that be?” I asked. 

“Tf you do not succeed in curing him,” she told me, “I will 
suffer.” 

“T understand that, but——” 

“No, you do not understand,” she said. “But I can tell 
you little more without offending. Some things are better 
left unspoken. Suffice it to be said that, in order to urge you 
towards an ultimate effort, to the ‘limit of your powers’ as 
you have just said, my huband intends to hold over your 
head the threat of my punishment.” 

“This is monstrous!” I cried. “It cannot be tolerated. But 
in what manner, pray, would he dare punish you? Surely he 
would not beat you?” 

“T wish he would be content with a mere beating,” she 
groaned, “but his cleverness knows a keener torture. No, 
he holds over me—and over you, through me—a punish- 
ment far greater; a punishment (believe me!) so loathsome 
to the sensibilities, so unequivocably vile and degraded, 
that my mind shrinks from contemplating it. Spare me your 
further questions, sir, I enjoin you; for to describe it would 
plunge me into an abyss of humiliation and shame!” 

She broke into sobbing, and tears coursed down her 
cheeks. No longer able to restrain my tender feelings for 
her, I fiew to her side and took her hands in mine. “Maude,” 
I said, “may I call you that? In the past I addressed you 
only as Miss Randall; at present I may only call you Ma- 
dam Sardonicus; but in my heart—then as now—you are, 
you always have been, you always will be, simply Maude, 
my own dear Maude!” 

“Robert,” she sighed; “dearest Robert. I have yearned to 
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hear my Christian name from your lips all these long years.” 

“The warmth we feel,” I said, “may never, with honour, 
reach fulfillment. But—trust me, dearest Maude!—I will 
in some wise deliver you from the tyranny of that creature: 
this I vow!” 

“T have no hope,” she said, “save in you. Whether I go 
on as I am, or am subjected to an unspeakable horror, rests 
with you. My fate is in your hands—these strong, healing 
hands, Robert.” Her voice dropped to a whisper: “Fail me 
not! oh fail me not!” 

““Govern your fears,” I said. “Return to your music, Be of 
good spirits; or, if you cannot, make a show of it. I go now 
to treat your husband, and also to confront him with what 
you have told me.” 

“Do not!” she cried. “Do not, I beseech you, Robert; lest, 
in the event of your failure, he devise foul embellishments 
upon the agonies into which he will cast me!” 

“Very well,” I said, “I will not speak of this to him. But 
my heart aches to learn the nature of the torments you fear.” 

“Ask no more, Robert,” she said, turning away. “‘Go to 
my husband, Cure him. Then I will no longer fear those tor- 
ments.” 

I pressed her dear hand and left the salon. 

Sardonicus awaited me in his chambers. Thither, quantities 
of hot water and stacks of towels had been brought by the 
servants, upon my orders. Sardonicus was stripped to the 
waist, displaying a trunk strong and of good musculature, 
but with the same near-phosphorescent pallor of his face. 
It was, I now understood, the pallor of one who has avoided 
daylight for years. “As you see, sir,” he greeted me, “I am 
ready for your ministrations.” 

I bade him recline upon his couch, and began the treat- 
ment, 

Never have I worked so long with so little reward. After 
alternating applications of heat and of massage, over a 
period of three and a quarter hours, I had made no progress, 
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The muscles of his face were still as stiff as marble; they 
had not relaxed for an instant. I was mortally tired. He 
ordered our luncheon brought to us in his chambers, and 
after a short respite, I began again. The clock tolled six 
when I at last sank into a chair, shaking with exhaustion 
and strain. His face was exactly as before. 

“What remains to be done, sir?” he asked me. 

“J will not deceive you,” I said. “It is beyond my skill 
to alleviate your condition. I can do no more.” 

He rose swiftly from the couch. “You must do more!” . 
he shrieked. ““You are my last hope!” 

“Sir,” I said, “new medical discoveries are ever being 
made. Place your trust in Him who created you-——” 

“Cease that detestable gibberish at once!” he snapped. 
“Your puling sentiments sicken me! Resume the treatment.” 

I refused. “I have applied all my knowledge, all my art, 
to your affliction,” I assured him. “To resume the treatment 
would be idle and foolish, for—as you have divined—the 
condition is a product of your own mind.” 

“At dinner last night,” countered Sardonicus, “we spoke 
of the character of Macbeth. Do you not remember the 
words he addressed to Ais doctor?— 

“‘Canst thou not minister to a mind diseas’d; 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow; 

Rasze out the written troubles of the brain; 

And with some sweet oblivious antidote 

Cleanse the stuff'd bosom of that perilous stuff 

Which weighs upon the heart?’” 

“T remember them,” I said; “and I remember, as well, 
the doctor’s reply: ‘Therein the patient must minister to 
himself?” I arose and started for the door. 

“One moment, Sir Robert,” he said. I turned. “Forgive 
my precipitate outburst a moment ago. However, the mental 
nature of my affliction notwithstanding, and even though 
this mode of treatment has failed, surely there are other 
treatments?” 
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“None,” I said, “that have been sufficiently tested. None 
I would venture to use upon a human body.” 

“Ah!” he cried. “Then other treatments do exist!” 

I shrugged. “Think not of them, sir. They are at present 
unavailable to you.” I pitied him, and added: “I am sorry.” 

“Doctor!” he said; “I implore you to use whatever treat- 
ments exist, be they ever so untried!” 

“They are fraught with danger,” I said. 

“Danger?” He laughed. “Danger of what? Of disfigure- 
ment? Surely no man has ever been more disfigured than 
T! Of death? I am willing to gamble my life!” 

“I am not willing to gamble your life,” I said. “All lives 
are precious. Even yours.” 

“Sir Robert, I will pay you a thousand pounds.” 

“This is not a question of money.” 

“Rive thousand pounds, Sir Robert, ¢en thousand!” 

NT 0.” 

He sank onto the couch, “Very well,” he said. “Then I 
will offer you the ultimate inducement.” 

“Were it a million pounds,” I said, “you could not sway 
me.” 

“The inducement I speak of,” he said, “is not money. 
Will you hear?” 

T sat down. “Speak, sir,” I said, “since that is your wish, 
But nothing will persuade me to use a treatment that might 
cost you your life.” 

“Sir Robert,” he said, after a pause, “yestereve, when I 
came down to meet you for the first time, I heard happy 
sounds in the salon. You were singing a charming melody 
with my wife. Later, I could not help but notice the char- 
acter of your glances towards her .. .” 

“They were not reciprocated, sir,” I told him, “and here- 
with I offer you a most abject apology for my unbecoming 
conduct.” 

“You obscure my point,” he said. “You are a friend of 
hers, from the old days in London; at that period, you felt 
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an ardent affection for her, I would guess. This is not sur- 
prising: for she is a lady whose face and form promise 
voluptuous delights and yet a lady whose manner is most 
decorous and correct. I would guess further: that your ar- 
dour has not diminished over the years; that, at the sight 
of her, the embers have burst into a flame. No, sir, hear 
me out. What would you say, Sir Robert, were I to tell you 
-—that you may quench that flame?” 

I frowned. “Your meaning, sir?-———” 

“Must I speak even more plainly? I am offering you a 
golden opportunity to requite the love that burns in your 
heart. To requite it in a single night, if that will suffice you, 
or over an extended period of weeks, months; a year, if 
you will; as long as you need——” 

“Scoundrel!” I roared, leaping up. 

He heeded me not, but went on speaking: “. .. As my 
guest, Sir Robert! I offer you a veritable Oriental paradise 
of unlimited raptures!” He laughed, then entered into a 
catalogue of his wife’s excellences. “Consider, sir,” he said, 
“that matchless bosom, like alabaster which has been im- 
bued with the pink of the rose, those creamy lim ss 

“Enough!” I cried. “I will hear no more of your foul- 
ness.” I strode to the door. 

“Yes, you will, Sir Robert,” he said immediately, “You 
will hear a good deal more of my foulness. You will hear 
what I plan to do to your beloved Maude, should you fail 
to relieve me of this deformity.” 

Again,.I stopped and turned. I said nothing, but waited 
for him to speak further. 

“T perceive that I have caught your interest,” he said. 
“Hear me: for if you think I spoke foully before, you will 
soon be forced to agree that my earlier words were, by 
comparison, as blameless as The Book of Common Prayer. 
If rewards do not tempt you, then threats may coerce you, 
In fine, Maude will be punished if you fail, Sir Robert.” 

“She is an innocent.” 
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“Just so. Hence, the more exquisite and insupportable 
to you should be the thought of her punishment.” 

My mind reeled. I could not believe such words were 
being uttered. 

“Deep in the bowels of this old castle,” said Sardonicus, 

“are dungeons. Suppose I were to tell you that my intention 
is to drag my wife thither and stretch her smooth body to 
unendurable length upon the rack—— 

“You would not dare!” I cried. 

“My daring or lack of it is not the issue here. I see 
of the rack only that I may go on to assure you that Maude 
would infinitely prefer that dreadful machine to the punish- 
ment I have in truth designed for her. I will describe it to 
you, You will wish to be seated, I think.” 


VIL ENTERTAINMENT FOR A MOoNsTER 


“J WILL STAND,” I said. 

“As you please.” Sardonicus himself sat down. “Perhaps 
you have marvelled at the very fact of Maude’s marriage 
to me. When the world was so full of personable men—men 
like yourself, who adored her—why did she choose to wed 
@ monster, a creature abhorrent to the eyes and who did not, 
moreover, have any redeeming grace of spiritual beauty, or 
kindness, or charm? 

“T first met Maude Randall in Paris. I say ‘met,’ but it 
would be truer to simply say I saw her—from my hotel 
window, in fact. Even in Paris society, which abounds in 
ladies of remarkable pulchritude, she was to be remarked 
upon. You perhaps would say I fell in love with her, but 
I dislike that word ‘love,’ and will merely say that the sight 
of her smote my senses with most agreeable emphasis. I 
decided to make her mine. But how? By presenting my ir- 
resistibly handsome face to her view? Hardly. I began me- 
thodically: I hired secret operatives to find out everything 
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about her and about her mother and father—both of whom 
were then alive. I discovered that her father was in the 
habit of speculating, so I saw to it that he received some 
supposedly trustworthy but very bad advice. He speculated 
heavily and was instantly ruined. I must admit I had not 
planned his consequent suicide, but when that melancholy 
event occurred, I rejoiced, for it worked to my advantage. 
I presented myself to the bereaved widow and daughter, 
telling them the excellent qualities of Mr. Randall were 
widely known in the world of affairs and that I considered 
myself almost a close friend, I offered to help them in any 
possible way. By dint of excessive humility and persuasive- 
ness, I won their trust and succeeded in diminishing their 
aversion to my face. This, you must understand, from first 
to last, occupied a period of many months, I spoke nothing 
of matriage, made no sign of affection towards the daughter 
for at least six of these months; when I did—again, with 
great respect and restraint—she gently refused me. I re- 
treated gracefully, saying only that I hoped I might remain 
her and her mother’s friend. She replied that she sincerely 
shared that hope, for, although she could never look upon 
me as an object of love, she indeed considered me a true 
friend. The mother, who pined excessively after the death 
of the father, soon expired: another incident unplanned but 
welcomed by me. Now the lovely child was alone in the 
world in a foreign city, with no money, no one to guide her, 
no one to fall back upon—save kindly Mr. Sardonicus. 
I waited many weeks, then I proposed marriage again. For 
several days, she continued to decline the offer, but her dec- 
linations grew weaker and weaker. until, at length, on one 
day, she said this to me: 

“ Sir, I esteem you highly as a friend and benefactor, 
but my other feelings towards you have not changed. If 
you could be satisfied with such a singular condition; if you 
could agree to enter into marriage with a lady and yet look 
upon her as no more than a companion of kindred spirit; 
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if the prospect of a dispassionate and childless marriage does 
not repulse you—as well it might—then, sir, my unhappy 
circumstances would compel me to accept your kind offer.’ 

“Instantly, I told her my regard for her was of the purest 
and most elevated variety; that the urgings of the flesh 
were unknown to me; that I lived on a spiritual plane and 
desired only her sweet and stimulating companionship 
through the years, All this, of course, was a lie. The dia- 
metric opposite was true, But I hoped, by this falsehood, 
to lure her into marriage; after which, by slow and strategic 
process, I could bring about her submission and my rapture, 
She still was hesitant; for, as she frankly told me, she be- 
lieved that love was a noble and integral part of marriage; 
and that marriage without it could be only a hollow thing; 
and that though I knew not the urgings of the flesh, she 
could not with honesty say the same of herself. Yet she re- 
iterated that, so far as my own person was concerned, 2 
platonic relationship was all that could ever exist between 
us. I calmed her misgivings. We were married not long after, 

“And now, Sir Robert, I will tell you a surprising thing. 
I have confessed myself partial to earthly pleasures; as a 
physician and as a man of the world, you are aware that 
a gentleman of strong appetites may not curb them for very 
long without fomenting turmoil and distress in his bosom. 
And yet, sir, not once in the years of our marriage—not 
once, I say—have I been able to persuade or cajole my wife 
into relenting and breaking the stringent terms of our mar- 
riage agreement. Each time I have attempted, she has re- 
coiled from me with horror and disgust. This is not because 
of an abhorrence of all fleshly things—by her own admission 
—but because of my monstrous face. 

“Perhaps now you will better understand the vital ne- 
cessity for this cure. And perhaps also you will understand 
the full extent of Maude’s suffering should you fail to effect 
that cure. For, mark me well: if you fail, my wife will be 
made to become a true wife to me—by main force, and not 
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for one fleeting hour, but every day and every night of her 
life, whensoever I say, in whatsoever manner I choose to 
express my conjugal privilege!” As an afterthought, he 
added, “I am by nature imaginative.” 

I had been shocked into silence. I could only look upon 
him with disbelief. He spoke again: 

“Tf you deem it a light punishment, Sir Robert, then you 
do not know the depth of her loathing for my person, you 
do not know the revulsion that wells up inside her when I 
but place my fingers upon her arm, you do not know what 
mastery of her very gorge is required of her when I kiss her 
hand, Think, then; think of the abomination she would 
feel were my attentions to grow more ardent, more demand- 
ing! It would unseat her mind, sir; of that I am sure, for 
she would as soon embrace a reptile.” 

Sardonicus arose and put on his shirt. “I suggest we both 
begin dressing for dinner,” he said. “Whilst you are dress- 
ing, reflect. Ask yourself, Sir Robert: could you ever again 
look upon yourself with other than shame and loathing if 
you were to sacrifice the beautiful and blameless Maude 
Randall on an altar of the grossest depravity? Consider 
how ill you would sleep in your London bed, night after 
night, knowing what she was suffering at that very moment; 
suffering because you abandoned her, because you allowed 
her to become an entertainment for a monster.” 


VIII A Token oF DETESTATION 


THE DAYS THAT PASSED after that 
time were, in the main, tedious yet filled with anxiety. Dur- 
ing them, certain supplies were being brought from London 
and other places; Sardonicus spared no expense in pro- 
curing for me everything I said was necessary to the treat- 
ment, I avoided his society as much as I could, shunning 
even his table, and instructing the servants to bring my 
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meals to my rooms. On the other hand, I sought out the 
company of Maude, endeavouring to comfort her and allay 
her fears. In those hours when her husband was occupied 
with business affairs, we talked together in the salon, and 
played music, Thus, they were days spotted with small 
pleasures that seemed the greater for having been snatched 
in the shadow of wretchedness. 

I grew to know Maude, in that time, better than I had 
ever known her in London. Adversity stripped the layers of 
ceremony from our congress, and we spoke directly. I came 
to know her warmth, but I came to know her strength, too. 
I spoke outright of my love, though in the next breath I 
assured her I was aware of the hopelessness of that love. I 
did not tell her of the “reward” her husband had offered me 
—and which I had refused—and I was gladdened to learn 
(as I did by indirection) that Sardonicus, though he had 
abjured her to be excessively cordial to me, had not re- 
vealed the ultimate and ignoble purpose of that cordiality. 

“Robert,” she said once, “is it likely that he will be 
cured?” 

I did not tell her how unlikely it was. “For your sake, 
Maude,” I said, “I will persevere more than I have ever 
done in my life.” 

At length, a day arrived when all the necessaries had been 
gathered: some plants from the New World, certain equip- 
ment from London, and a vital instrument from Scotland. 
I worked long and late, in complete solitude, distilling a 
needed liquor from the plants. The next day, dogs were 
brought to me alive, and carried out dead. Three days after 
that, a dog left my laboratory alive and my distilling labours 
came to an end. 

I informed Sardonicus that I was ready to administer the 
treatment. He came to my laboratory, and I imagined there 
was almost a gloating triumph in his immobile smile. “Such 
are the fruits of concentrated effort,” he said. “Man is an 
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indolent creature, but light the fire of fear under him, and 
of what miracles is he not capable!” 

“Speak not of miracles,” I said, “though prayers would 
do you no harm now, for you will soon be in peril of your 
life.” I motioned him towards a table and bade him lie 
upon it. He did so, and I commenced explaining the treat- 
ment to him. “The explorer Magellan,” I said, “wrote of 
a substance used on darts by the savage inhabitants of the 
South American continent. It killed instantly, dropping 
large animals in their tracks. The substance was derived 
from certain plants, and is, in essence, the same substance 
I have been occupied in extracting these past days.” 

“A poison, Sir Robert?” he asked, wryly. 

“When used full strength,” I said, “it kills by bringing 
about a fofal relaxation of the muscles—particularly the 
muscles of the lungs and heart. I have long thought that 
a dilution of that poison might beneficially slacken the 
rigidly tensed muscles of paralyzed patients.” 

“Most ingenious, sir,” he said. 

“T must warn you,” I went on, “that this distillment has 
never been used on a human subject. It may kill you. I 
must, perforce, urge you again not to insist upon its use; 
to accept your lot; and to remove the threat of punishment 
you now hold over your wife’s head.” 

“You seek to frighten me, Doctor,” chuckled Sardonicus; 
“to plant distrust in my bosom. But I fear you not—an 
English knight and a respected physician would never do 
a deed so dishonourable as to wittingly kill a patient under 
his care. You would be hamstrung by your gentleman’s 
code as well as by your professional oath. Your virtues are, 
in short, my vices’ best ally.” 

I bristled. “I am no murderer such as you,” I said. “Tf 
you force me to use this treatment, I will do everything in 
my power to insure its success. But I cannot conceal from 
you the possibility of your death.” 

“See to it that I live,” he said flatly, “for if I die, my 
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men will kill both you and my wife. They will not kill you 
quickly, See to it, also, that I am cured—lest Maude be 
subjected to a fate she fears more than the slowest of tor- 
tures.” I said nothing. “Then bring me this elixir straight- 
way,” he said, “and let me drink it off and make an end of 
this!” 

“Tt is not to be drunk,” I told him. 

He laughed. “Is it your plan to smear it on darts, like 
the savages?” 

“Your jest is most apposite,” I said. “I indeed plan to 
introduce it into your body by means of a sharp instrument 
—a new instrument not yet widely known, that was sent me 
from Scotland. The original suggestion was put forth in the 
University of Oxford some two hundred years ago by Dr. 
Christopher Wren, but only recently, through development 
by my friend, Dr. Wood of Edinburgh, has it seemed practi- 
cal. It is no more than a syringe—” I showed him the instru- 
ment—“attached to a needle; but the needle is hollow, so 
that, when it punctures the skin, it may carry healing drugs 
directly into the bloodstream.” 

“The medical arts will never cease earning my admira- 
tion,” said Sardonicus, 

I filled the syringe. My patient said, “Wait.” 

“Are you afraid?” I asked, 

“Since that memorable night in my father’s grave,” he 
replied, “I have not known fear. I had a surfeit of it then; 
it will last out my lifetime. No: I simply wish to give in- 
structions to one of my men.” He arose from the table, and, 
going to the door, told one of his helots to bring Madam 
Sardonicus to the laboratory. 

“Why must she be here?” I asked, 

“The sight of her,” he said, “may serve you as a remem- 
brancer of what awaits her in the event of my death, or 
of that other punishment she may expect should your treat- 
ment prove ineffectual.” 

Maude was brought into our presence. She looked upon 
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my equipment—the bubbling retorts and tubes, the pointed 
syringe—with amazement and fright. I began to explain the 
principle of the treatment to her, but Sardonicus inter- 
rupted: “Madam is not one of your students, Sir Robert; 
it is not necessary she know these details. Delay no longer; 
begin at once!” 

He stretched out upon the table again, fixing his eyes 
upon me. I proffered Maude a comforting look, and walked 
over to my patient. He did not wince as I drove the needle 
of the syringe into the left, and then the right, side of his 
face. “Now, sir,” I said—and the tremor in my voice sur- 
prised me—“‘we must wait a period of ten minutes.” I 
joined Maude, and talked to her in low tones, keeping my 
eyes always upon my patient. He stared at the ceiling; his 
face remained solidified in that unholy grin. Precisely ten 
minutes later, a short gasp escaped him; I rushed to his side, 
and Maude followed close behind me, 

We watched with consuming fascination as that clenched 
face slowly softened, relaxed, changed; the lips drawing 
closer and closer to each other, gradually covering those 
naked teeth and gums, the graven creases unfolding and be- 
coming smooth. Before a minute had passed, we were look~- 
ing down upon the face of a serenely handsome man. His 
eyes flashed with pleasure, and he made as if to speak. 

“No,” I said, “do not attempt speech yet. The muscles 
of your face are so slackened that it is beyond your power, 
at present, to move your lips. This condition will pass.” 
My voice rang with exultation, and for the moment our 
enmity was forgotten. He nodded, then leapt from the table 
and dashed to a mirror which hung on a wall nearby. 
Though his face could not yet express his joy, his whole 
body seemed to unfurl in a great gesture of triumph and a 
muffled cry of happiness burst in his throat, 

He turned and seized my hand; then he looked full into 
Maude’s face. After a moment, she said, “I am happy for 
you, sir,” and looked away. A rasping laugh sounded in his 
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throat, and he walked to my work bench, tore a leaf from 
one of my notebooks, and scribbled upon it, This he handed 
to Maude, who read it and passed it over to me. The writing 
said: Fear not, lady. You will not be obliged to endure my 
embraces. I know full well that the restored beauty of my 
face will weigh not a jot in the balance of your attraction 
and repugnance. By this document, I dissolve our pristine 
marriage. You who have been a wife only in name are no 
longer even that. I give you your freedom. 

T looked up from my reading. Sardonicus had been writing 
again. He ripped another leaf from the notebook and handed 
it directly to me. It read: This paper is your safe conduct 
out of the castle and into the village. Gold is yours for the 
asking, but I doubt if your English scruples will countenance 
the accepting of my money. I will expect you to have quit 
these premises before morning, taking her with you. 

“We will be gone within the hour,” I told him, and guided 
Maude towards the door. Before we left the room, I turned 
for the last time to Sardonicus. 

“For your unclean threats,” I said; “for the indirect but 
no less vicious murder of this lady’s parents; for the defiling 
of your own father’s grave; for the greed and inhumanity 
that moved you even before your blighted face provided you 
with an excuse for your conduct; for these and for what 
crimes unknown to me blacken your ledger—accept this 
token of my censure and detestation.” I struck him forcibly 
on the face. He did not respond. He was standing there in 
the laboratory when I left the room with Maude. 


IX Not Gop Asove Nor THE Fienp BeLtow 


THIS STRANGE ACCOUNT should prob- 
ably end here. No more can be said of its central character, 
for neither Maude nor I saw him or heard of him after that 
night. And of us two, nothing need be imparted other than 
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the happy knowledge that we have been most contentedly 
married for the past twelve years and are the parents of a 
sturdy boy and two girls who are the lovely images of their 
mother. ? 

However, I have mentioned my friend Lord Henry Stan- 
ton, the inveterate traveller and faithful letter-writer, and I 
must copy out now a portion of a missive I received from 
him only a week since, and which, in point of fact, has been 
the agent that has prompted me to unfold this whole history 
of Mr. Sardonicus: 

“, .. But, my dear Bobbie,” wrote Stanton, “in truth there 
is small pleasure to be found in this part of the world, and 
TI shall be glad to see London again. The excitements and 
the drama have all departed (if, indeed, they ever existed) 
and one must content one’s self with the stories told at the 
hearthstones of inns, with the flames crackling and the 
mulled wine agreeably stinging one’s throat. The natives 
here are most fond of harrowing stories, tales of gore and 
grue, of ghosts and ghouls and ghastly events, and I must 
confess a partiality to such entertainments myself. They will 
show you a stain on a wall and tell you it is the blood of 
a murdered innocent who met her death there fifty years be- 
fore: no amount of washing will ever remove that stain, they 
tell you in sepulchral tones, and indeed it deepens and 
darkens on a certain day of the year, the anniversary of her 
violent passing. One is expected to nod gravely, of course, 
and one does, if one wishes to encourage the telling of more 
stories. Back in the Eleventh Century, you will be apprised, 
a battalion of foreign invaders were vanquished by the 
skeletons of long-dead patriots who arose from their tombs 
to defend their homeland and then returned to the earth 
when the enemy had been driven from their borders, (And 
since they are able to show you the very graves of these 
lively bones, how can one disbelieve them, Bobbie?) Or 
they will point to a desolate skull of a castle (the country 
here abounds in such depressing piles) and tell you of the 
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spectral tyrant who, a scant dozen years before, despaired 
and died alone there. Deserted by the minions who had al- 
ways hated him, the frightening creature roamed the village, 
livid and emaciated, his mind shattered, mutely imploring 
the succour of even the lowliest beggars. I say mutely, and 
that is the best part of this tall tale: for, as they tell it 
around the fire, these inventive folk, this poor unfortunate 
could not speak, could not eat, and could not drink. You 
ask why? For the simple reason that, though he clawed most 
horribly at his own face, and though he enlisted the aid of 
strong men—he was absolutely unable to open his mouth, 
Cursed by Lucifer, they say, he thirsted and starved in the 
midst of plenty, surrounded by kegs of drink and tables full 
of the choicest viands, suffering the tortures of Tantalus, 
until he finally died. Ah, Bobbie! the efforts of our novelists 
are pale stuff compared to this! English litterateurs have not 
the shameless wild imaginations of these people! I will 
never again read Mrs, Radcliffe with pleasure, I assure you, 
and the ghost of King Hamlet will, from this day hence, 
strike no terror to my soul, and will fill my heart with but 
paltry pity. Still, I have journeyed in foreign climes quite 
enough for one trip, and I long for England and that good 
English dullness which is relieved only by you and your 
dear lady (to whom you must commend me most warmly). 
Until next month, I remain, 
“Your wayward friend, 
“Harry Stanton 
(Bohemia, March, 18—)” 


Now, it would not be a difficult feat for the mind to in- 
stantly assume that the unfortunate man in that last tale 
was Sardonicus—indeed, it is for that reason that I have not 
yet shewn Stanton’s letter to Maude: for she, albeit she 
deeply loathed Sardonicus, is of such a compassionate and 
susceptible nature that she would grieve to hear of him suf- 
fering a death so horrible. But I am a man of science, and 
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T do not form conclusions on such gossamer evidence. Harry 
did not mention the province of Bohemia that is supposed 
to have been the stage of that terrible drama; and his 
letter, though written in Bohemia, was not mailed by Harry 
until he reached Berlin, so the postmark tells me nothing. 
Castles like that of Sardonicus are not singular in Bohemia 
—Harry himself says the country “abounds in such de- 
pressing piles”—so I plan to suspend conclusive thoughts 
on the matter until I welcome Harry home and can elicit 
from him details of the precise locality. 

For if that “desolate skull of a castle” is Castle Sardonicus, 
and if the story of the starving man is to be believed, then 
I will be struck by an awesome and curious thing: 

Five days I occupied myself in extracting a liquor from 
the South American plants. During those days, dogs were 
carried dead from my laboratory. I had deliberately killed 
the poor creatures with the undiluted poison, in order to 
impress Sardonicus with its deadlinesss. I never intended to 
—and, in fact, never did—prepare a safe dilution of that 
lethal drug, for its properties were too unknown, its potenti- 
ality too dangerous. The liquid I injected into Sardonicus 
was pure, distilled water—nothing more. This had always 
been my plan. The ordering of materia medica from far- 
flung lands was but an elaborate facade designed to work 
not upon the physical part of Sardonicus, but upon his mind; 
for after Keller, Morignac, Buonagente and my own massag- 
ing techniques had failed, I was convinced that it was only 
through his mind that his body could be cured. It was 
necessary to persuade him, however, that he was receiving a 
powerful medicament. His mind, I had hoped, would 
provide the rest—as, in truth, it did. 

If the tale of the “spectral tyrant” proved true, then we 
must look upon the human mind with wonderment and 
terror. For, in that case, there was nothing—nothing cor- 
poreal—to prevent the wretched creature from opening his 
mouth and eating his fill. Alone in that castle, food aplenty 
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at his fingertips, he had suffered a dire punishment which 
came upon him—to paraphrase Sardonicus’ very words— 
not from God above or the Fiend below, but from within his 
own breast, his own brain, his own soul. 


The Actor 


BacxstacE, the theatre manager was 
pacing restlessly. “It will never work,” he said. 

“Tt will work,” the director replied. 

“Tt’s never been done,” said the manager. 

“That’s the fifth time you’ve said that.” 

“Tl say it a sixth time—it’s mever been done!” 

“Good,” said the director, “All the more reason to do it, 
wouldn’t you say?” 

The manager rubbed his bald head. He forced himself 
to speak in moderate tones. “May I remind you,” he said 
slowly, “that we are in this business for one purpose only?. 
To fill the theatre.” 

“This will fill the theatre,” said the director, “They 
love it.” 

“They'll hate it.” 

“Don’t you trust me?” 

The manager sensed the coming storm cloud of tempera- 
ment. An angry director was no good to him. So, expansively, 
he said, “My dear friend!” and put an arm around the other 
man’s shoulders. “Trust you? Where could I find another 
director like you, even if I searched the whole city? The 
whole country? My friend, believe me, I trust you. You’re 
an artist. You’re a professional, You’re popular. You know 
what the public wants,” 
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“Thank you.” 

“And so do I. That’s why I’m manager.” 

“Oh,”? 

“I’m also a little bit older than you, young fellow,” 
chuckled the manager. “I’ve seen plays come and go, 
audiences come and go—and I’ve seen directors come and 

” 

“Is that a threat?” snapped the director, his eyes 

narrowing. 
“Threat?” The manager appeared dumbfounded. “Would 
I threaten? Would I threaten a great artist and a personal 
friend who has been a guest in my house and dined with 
me I don’t know how many times? Threaten?” He spread 
his arms and rolled his eyes heavenward, as if asking for 
divine assistance. Then, gently, he said, ““My boy. Listen, 
The public only thinks it wants something new. What it 
really wants is the same old thing with a little bit of a twist 
here and there.” 

“That’s all I’m going to give them,” said the director. 
“One little twist. The script will remain exactly the same. 
I’m not going to change a single word.” 

The manager only sighed, but he did it eloquently. Then 
he said, resignedly: “‘You’re determined to do this thing? 
You’re determined to ruin me?” 

The director patted the older man’s arm. “They'll love 
it,” he assured him. “You'll see.” 

In misery, the manager whined, “A director speaking 
lines, A single man responding to the chorus! Talking back 
and forth to them like real-life conversation! Ill be a 
laughing stock!” 

“Stop worrying,” said the director. “It may start a whole 
new profession: Responder, or Speaker, or—Actor. Ah! I 
like that.” And, winking at his manager, Thespis walked out 
into the bright sunlight of the Athenian theatre. 


The Cage 


ew ee 


“THEY SAY,” said the Countess, 
absently fondling the brooch at her young throat, “that 
he’s the devil.” 

Her husband snorted. “Who says that? Fools and gossips. 
That boy is a good overseer. He manages my lands well. He 
may be a little—ruthless? cold?—but I doubt very much 
that he is the Enemy Incarnate.” 

“Ruthless, yes,” said the Countess, gazing at the departing 
black-cowled, black-hosed, black-gloved figure. “But cold? 
He seems to be a favorite with the women. His conquests, 
they say, are legion.” 

“¢They’ say. Gossips again. But there you are—would 
the angel Lucifer bed women?” The Count snorted again, 
pleased at his logical triumph. 

“He might,” replied his wife. “To walk the earth, he must 
take the shape of a man. Might not the appetites of a man 
go with it?” 

“T am sure I do not know. These are delicate points of 
theology. I suggest you discuss them with a Holy Father.” 

The Countess smiled. “What did he want?” 

“Nothing. Business. Shall we go in to dinner?” 

“Yes.” The Count proffered his arm and they walked 
slowly through the tapestried halls of the castle. “He seemed 
most insistent about something,” the Countess said after a 
moment, 

‘Who did?” 

“Your efficient overseer.” 

“He was urging more stringent measures with the serfs. He 
said his authority had no teeth if he could not back it up 
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with the threat of severe punishment. In my father’s day, 
he said, the thought of the castle’s torture chamber kept 
them in line.” 

“Your father’s day? But does he know of your father?” 

“My father’s harshness, my dear, has ever been a blight 
on our family’s escutcheon. It has created enemies on many 
sides, That is why I am especially careful to be lenient. His- 
tory shall not call us tyrants if I can help it.” 

“T still believe he is the devil.” 

You are a goose,” said the Count, chuckling. “A beautiful 

” 


“That makes you a gander, my lord.” 

“An old gander.” 

They sat at table. “My lord—” said the Countess, 

“Vesp” ; 

“That old torture chamber. How strange I’ve never seen 
1,77 

“Tn a mere three months,” said the Count, “you could not 
possibly have seen the entire castle. Besides, it can be 
reached only by descending a hidden stairwell with a dis- 
guised door. We'll go down after dinner, if you like, although 
there’s really nothing there to interest a sweet young goose.” 

“Three months .. .” said the Countess, almost inaudibly, 
fingering the brooch again. 

“Does it seem longer since our marriage?” asked the 
Count. 

“Longer?” She smiled, too brightly, “My lord, it seems 
like yesterday.” 


ee 
“They say,” said the Countess, brushing her hair, “that 
you’re the devil.” 
“Do you mind?” 


“Should I mind? Will you drag me down to the Pit?” 
“Tn one way or another.” 

“You speak in metaphor?” 

“Perhaps,” 

“You are equivocal.” 
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“Like the devil.” - 

“And, like him, very naughty.” 

“Why? Because I am here in your boudoir and you are 
dressed in hardly anything at all?” 

“Because of that, yes; and because you counsel my dear 
husband to be a tyrant, like his father.” 

“Did he tell you that?” 

“Yes. And he showed me the torture chamber you advised 
him to reopen. How wicked of you! It is a terrible place. So 
dark and damp, and so deep underground—why, a poor 
wretch could split his lungs screaming and never be heard in 
the castle proper.” 

“Your eyes are shining. I assume you found it fascinating.” 

“Fascinating! Of course not! It was disgusting. That 
horrible rack . . . ugh! to think of the limbs stretching, the 
tendons tearing! .. .” 

“You shudder deliciously. It becomes you.” 

“And that dreadful wheel, and the iron boot ...I havea 
pretty foot, don’t you think?” 

“Perfect.” 

“Such a high arch; and the toes so short and even. I hate 
long toes. You don’t have long toes, do you?” 

“You forget—I have no toes at all. Only hooves.” 

“Careful. I may believe you. And where are your horns?” 

“They are invisible. Like those eal husband will be 
wearing very soon.” 

“Indeed. You think highly of your charms.” 

‘As do you. Of yours,” 

“Do you know what struck me as most horrible?” 

“Eh? Horrible about what?” 

“The torture chamber, of course.” 

“Oh, of course. What struck you as most horrible?” 

“There was a cage. A little cage. It looked like something 
you might keep a monkey in. It was too small for anything 
larger. And do you know what my husband said they kept 
in it?” 
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“What?” 

“People!” 

“No! 2 

“They kept people in it, he said. They could not stand 
up straight, or lie down; they could not even sit, for there 
were only spikes to sit on. And they kept them crouching 
there for days. Sometimes weeks. Until they screamed to be 
let out. Until they went mad. I would rather be torn apart 
on the rack .. .” 

“Or have this pretty foot crushed in the boot?” 

“Don’t. That tickles .. .” 

“Tt was meant to.” 

“You must leave. The Count might walk in at any mo- 
ment.” 

“Until tomorrow then, my lady .. .” 

Alone, smiling to herself, the Countess abstractedly 
rubbed the tops of her toes where he had kissed them. She 
had heard of burning kisses, they were 2 commonplace of 
bad troubadours, but until this evening she had thought 
the term a poetic extravagance. He wanted her—oh, how 
he wanted her! And he would have her. But not right away. 
Let him wait. Let him smoulder. Let him gaze at her in her 
diaphanous nightdress; let him, as she lifted her arms to 
brush her hair, admire the high beauty of her breasts. Allow 
him a kiss now and then. Oh, not on the mouth, not yet— 
on the feet, the fingertips, the forehead. Those burning 
kisses of his. Let him plead and groan. Let him suffer. She 
sighed happily as she turned down her bed. It was fine to be 
a woman and to be beautiful to dole out little favors like 
little crumbs and to watch men lick them up and pant and 
beg for more and then to laugh in their faces and let them 
starve. This one was already panting. Soon he would beg. 
And he would starve for a long, long time. Then, some night 
when she thought he had suffered long enough, she would 
allow him to feast. What a glutton he would make of himself! 
He would try to make up for lost time, for all the weeks of 
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starvation, and he would feast too rapidly and it would all 
be over too soon and she would have to make him hungry 
again very quickly so he could gorge himself again. It would 
all be very amusing... 


* * * 


“Tf I am the devil, as you say they say, then why do I not 
overwhelm you with my infernal magic? Why do I grovel 
here at your feet, sick and stiff with love?” 

“Perhaps it entertains you, my Dark Prince. Here: Kiss.” 

“No, I want your lips.” 

“Oh? You grow presumptuous. Perhaps you would rather 
leave.” 

SN Oise = S10<40-s 

“That’s better. I may yet grant you a promotion.” 

“Ah! my love! Then a 

“Oh, sit down. Not what you call my ‘favor.’ Just a litile 
promotion. Though I don’t know if you deserve even that. 
You want everything but you give nothing.” 

“Anything. Anything.” 

“What a large word! But perhaps you could indeed give 
me anything...” 

“Anything.” 

“But they say you demand fearful things in return. I 
would suffer torment without end, through eternity ... Ah, 
I see you do not deny this. I do believe you are the devil.” 

“Tl give you anything you desire. You have but to ask.” 

“T am young. Men tell me—and so does my mirror—that 
I am beautiful, a delight from head to toe. Do you want all 
this?” 

“Yes! Yes!” 

“Then make this beauty never fade. Make it withstand 
the onslaught of time and violence, Make me—no matter 
what may befall—live forever.” 

“Forever...” 

“Hahal I’ve got you, haven’t I? If I never die, then what 
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of that eternal torment? Do you grant me this boon, Evil 
One?” 

“T cannot.” 

“Wonderful! Oh, what an actor you are! I begin to admire 
you! Other men, impersonating the Adversary, would have 
said Yes. But you... how clever you are.” 

“T cannot grant that.” 

“Stop—I’m weak with laughing! This game amuses me 
so much! It lends such spice to this dalliance! I would play 
it to the end. Satan, look here: you really cannot grant my 
wish, even if I give you in return——all this?” 

“Tormentress!” 

“All this, my demon? In return for that one thing I desire? 
All this?” 

“The Powers of Night will swirl and seethe, but——yes, 
yes, anything!” 

“Ah! You disarming rogue, come take these lips, come take 
it all!” 


ook * 

“You said he was the devil and now I am inclined to be- 
lieve you. The treacherous whelp! To bed my own wife in 
my own castle!” 

“My lord, how can you think that J—” 

“Silence! Stupid goose, do you still dissemble? He left 
without a word, under cover of night. Why? And your 
brooch—the brooch of my mother!—was found in his empty 
room; in your bedchamber, one of his black gloves. Wretched 
woman!” 

“Indeed, indeed I am wretched .. .” 

“Tears will avail you nothing. You must be humbled and 
you will be humbled. Give thanks that I am not my father. 
He would have left you crammed naked in this little cage 
until your mind rotted and your body after it. But I am no 
tyrant. All night long, without your supper, you will shiver 
and squirm down here in repentance, but in the morning I 
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will release you. I hope with sincerity you will have learned 
your lesson by then. Now I am going. In a few hours, you 
will probably start screaming to be let out. Save your 
breath. I will not be able to hear you. Think on your sins! 
Repent!” 


* * * 


“They said he was the devil, but I place no stock in such 
talk. All I know is that he came to me directly from the 
old Count’s castle where he had been overseer or something, 
and gave me complete plans for the storming of the battle- 
ments: information about the placement of the cannon, 
the least securely barricaded doors, the weakest walls, 
measurements, location of rooms, the exact strength of the 
castle guard and a schedule of its watch . . . everything I 
needed. My forces had been on a one-hour alert for months. 
I attacked that very night. Thanks to my informant, the 
battle was over before dawn.” 

“You are to be congratulated, Duke. And where is he 
now?” . 

“Gone. Vanished. I paid him handsomely, and just be- 
tween the two of us, Baron, I was beginning to make plans 
for his disposal. A dangerous man to have near one. But the 
rascal was smart. He disappeared soon after my victory.” 

“And that head on the pike up there, with the gray beard 
fluttering in the wind—it belonged to the late Count?” 

“Yes. To this end may all enemies of my family come.” 

“T'll drink to that. And what disposition was made of the 
old fool’s wife?” 

“The Countess? Ah. That is the only sourness in my 
triumph. I’d have enjoyed invading that pretty body before 
severing it from its pretty head. But she must have been 
warned. We searched and searched the castle that night. 
She was nowhere to be seen. She had escaped. Well ... 
wherever she may be, I hope she gets wind of what I’m doing 
to her husband’s castle.” 
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“Razing it, aren’t you?” 

“Down to its foundation blocks—leaving only enough to 
identify it—and building on that foundation an edifice of 
solid stone that will be a monument to its downfall and to my 
victory. Forever.” 

“Where do you suppose the Countess is now?” 

“The devil only knows. May the wench scream in torment 
for eternity.” 


The Exploits of Argo 


1. THE BLACK ELIXIR 


I catz 1t the Black Elixir,” said the 

scientist. “It is a poison that preserves life.” 

“A paradox, surely,” said young Argo III, Emperor of the 
Asteroids. 

“Warfare, my liege—even Thirtieth Century warfare— 
hinges upon such basics as life and death. If soldiers are 
killed—be they on the field of battle or inside space shipsp— 
they cannot win wars. A soldier inoculated with my Black 
Elixir will die precisely seven days after the injection. But: 
during those seven days, nothing can kill him.” 

“Interesting,” said Argo III. “But impractical, wouldn’t 
you say?” f 

“No, sire. I would not. Soldiers with the Black Elixir 
coursing through their veins can be shot with bullets, seared 
by heat rays, choked by poisonous gases, have limbs torn 
off by grenades, their bellies ripped open and their viscera 
spilled out upon the ground, and still advance upon the en- 
emy, relentlessly, inexorably, their minds held rigid in 
hypnotic command, their bodies unable to die for seven days 
—time enough to complete most maneuvers. After that time, 
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it becomes unnecessary to hospitalize, feed, clothe, shelter, 
and eventually demobilize them. Very economical. And 
since there is an unlimited supply of soldiers from the Slave 
Worlds, the deaths of another million or so men is incon- 
sequential—so long as they finish their assignments before 
they die. The Elixir took me fifteen years to develop and I 
used up thousands of slaves in my experiments. I did this 
work at the request of your late father, Argo II.” 

“Does the Elixir also kill pain?” 

‘Attempts to introduce pain-killers reduced the efficacy 
of the Elixir. Your esteemed father considered that quality 
unimportant. Sire, when may I expect recognition for this 
achievement?” 

“Tmmediately.” 

The scientist was escorted out of the throne room. So 
cloistered had he been in his laboratory for fifteen years 
that he was unaware of the new Emperor’s humanitarian 
leanings. Young Argo detested war. The scientist’s recogni- 
tion, therefore, took the form of a blinding, a flogging, a 
flaying, a racking, a crushing, an impaling, an eviscerating, 
a burning and a beheading (after which last, his head 
watched the further things done to his body from the vant- 
age point of a nearby platter, never ceasing to shriek 
wordlessly while his body never ceased to twitch and thrash). 
All this, of cuorse, was after a liberal injection of the Black 
Elixir. We do not have his comments, since he seemed in- 
terested only in screaming, but it is assumed that he was 
proud of his Elixir, for he indeed died on the seventh day 
precisely. 


2. THE LONG NIGHT 
THE ONCE yvounc Arco III—now 


gnarled by age and debauchery—was on the run. After a 
lifetime of atrocities, all commited in the names of Human- 
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ity, Freedom, Fair Play, The Will of The Majority, Our 
Way Of Life, and The Preservation Of Civilization As We 
Know It, an aroused populace led by his son, Argo IV, was 
out gunning for him. He raced from asteroid to asteroid, 
but his enemies foilowed close behind. He tried elaborate 
disguises and plastic surgery, but the infra-violet, ultra-red 
dimension-warp contact lenses of his son’s agents saw 
through facades. He grew so weary that once he almost gave 
himself up—but he blanched at the thought of what he had 
made the official and now sacred mode of execution: a seven- 
day death in the grip of the Black Elixir. 

Now, his space ship irretrievably wrecked, he was crawling 
through the dark on the frozen gray sands of Asteroid Zero 
—so named by him because it was uninhabited, had no 
precious metals, and was even unvegetated because sunless 
through being in the eternal shadow of giant Jupiter. Argo’s 
destination, as he crawled, was the cave of The Last Wizard. 
All other wizards had been wiped out in Argo’s Holy Cam- 
paign Against Sorcery, but it was rumored one wizard had 
escaped to Zero, Argo silently prayed the rumor was true and 
The Last Wizard still alive. 

He was: revoltingly old, sick, naked, sunken in squalor, 
alive only through sorcery—but alive. “Oh, it’s you,” were 
the words with which he greeted Argo. “I can’t say I’m 
surprised. You need my help, eh?” 

“Yes, yes!” croaked Argo. “Conjure for me a disguise 
they cannot penetrate! I entreat, I implore you!” 

“What kind of disguise might that be?” cackled The Last 
Wizard. 

“T know for a fact,” said Argo, “because wizards have 
confessed it under torture, that all human beings are 
weres—that the proper incantation can transform a man into 
a werewolf, a weredog, a werebird, whatever werecreature 
may be locked within his cellular structure. As such a crea- 
ture, I can escape undetected!” 
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“That is indeed true,” said The Last Wizard. “But sup- 
pose you become a werebug, which could be crushed under- 
foot? Or a werefish, which would flip and flop in death throes 
on the floor of this cave?” 

“ven such a death,’”’ shuddered Argo, “would be better 
than a legal execution.” 

“Very well,” shrugged The Last Wizard. He waved his 
hand in a theatrical gesture and spoke a thorny word. 

That was in July of 2904. A hundred years later, in July 
of 3004, Argo was still alive on Zero. He could not, with 
accuracy, be described as happy, however. In fact, he now 
yearns for and dreams hopelessly of the pleasures of a death 
under the Black Elixir. Argo had become that rare creature, 
a werevampire. A vampire’s only diet is blood, and when the 
veins of The Last Wizard had been drained, that was the end 
of the supply. Hunger and thirst raged within Argo. They are 
raging still, a trillionfold more intense, for vampires are im- 
mortal. They can be killed by a wooden stake through the 
heart, but Zero is unvegetated and has no trees. They can 
be killed by a silver bullet; but Zero can boast no precious 
metals. They can be killed by the rays of the sun, but be- 
cause of Jupiter’s shadow, Zero never sees the sun. For 
this latter reason, Argo is plagued by an additional annoy- 
ance: vampires sleep only during the day, and there is no day 
on Zero. 


The Sword of Laertes 


THE PLAN fell together in my mind 
in less than a second. It pulled the blood back to my heart _ 
and squeezed a cold sweat out of the skin of my back. 
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You know the feeling, Doctor? I forced myself to review 
the thing calmly, : 

I though first of Geoffrey Cannon: my twofold rival. 
He was playing Hamlet while I, a better actor, was play- 
ing a lesser role—Laertes. And how was he playing 
Hamlet? Superbly? Oh, no. Abominably. But with just 
enough dash and ego and looks and voice and—yes, that 
was it—and youth to fool a lot of people. And with just 
enough of my old ideas and tricks to fool some of the critics, 
too. 
That line, for instance, addressed to Ophelia: 

Nymph, in thy orisons 
Be all my sins remember d. 
Actors for centuries had been reading that as an impera- 
tive, a haughty command, until I came along to show them 
that it could also be a gentle request: “. . . Be all my sins 
remember’d?” That was just one of the touches Cannon had 
taken from me. There were many more. 

And there was Kathy. He had taken her from me, too. 
Slowly but oh so surely he had encroached upon her time, 
her attention, her love, She was young. He was young. 
Ald. sa 

I couldn’t have played young Laertes without a curly 
wig and a mask of greasepaint to hide my forty-odd years. 

At times I had, like Hamlet, entertained thoughts of 
suicide. It seemed indeed “a consummation devoutly to be 
wished”: as dead clay I would know neither jealousy nor 
humiliation. But such thoughts I quickly shook away. It 
was not thinking, it was brooding. It was despair. And 
despair, they used to tell us in school, is the greatest sin. 

I was determined to commit a lesser sin: murder. 

I decided the theater in general and myself in particular 
would be better off without Geoffrey Cannon. 

And—still in that split second—the way to do it en- 
tered my head, supplied by no less a personage than the 
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author of the show, Shakespeare himself. A line from the 
play: Laertes’ line: my line: 
I bought an unction of a mountebank ... 

That was it. The mountebank in this case was a seedy 
scrounge in a run-down underworld “pharmacy” on the 
seamy side of town. The unction was an expensive import 
from Africa. The natives use it on darts, It came in a tightly 
corked glass tube only two inches long and it cost me three 
hundred dollars. I paid it without a qualm. 

Outside the shop, I stood on a street corner and let 
some of Laertes’ lines run through my head again: 

... Ill anoint my sword. 

I bought an unction of a mountebank. 

So mortal, that but dip a knife in it, 

Where it draws blood, no cataplasm so rare 
... Can save the thing from death 

That is but scratch’d withal. 

I hailed a taxi. On the way back to the hotel I began 
to make plans. It would be easy enough to smear the 
poison on my foil. It would be even easier to cut Cannon’s 
arm during the duel in the last scene: Laertes must do 
exactly that. 

The difficult part would be keeping Cannon from get- 
ting my foil. In the play, of course, the foils fall to the 
floor and are switched. Hamlet then gives Laertes a dose 
of his own deadly medicine. 

It must not happen this time, I told myself. This time 
Hamlet must pick up his own foil again. 

On second thought, I knew it would not really be too 
difficult. There was always a certain amount of confusion 
on stage at that moment and the switch happened so 
quickly we had to fake it considerably: often, I almost 
threw my foil toward Cannon to make sure he would seize 
the right one. Besides, not being much of an actor, per- 
formances always unnerved him. He felt insecure. The 
strain, the tremendous concentration required to sustain 
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the role of Hamlet took its toll and by the last scene he 
was usually so jumpy he could be easily fooled. In fact, 
one time he actually ad taken his own foil back by mis- 
take. 

I reviewed the duel carefully in my mind. No, I con- 
cluded, it would not be so difficult, after all. 

I ate a leisurely, rather extravagant dinner at a fine 
restaurant. Two cocktails before the soup, a wine with each 
course, a liqueur with my coffee later. My tip was generous. 
I hummed a little tune as I strolled to the theater tonight 
and I told myself that I would not be eating alone much 
longer. Kathy would turn to me again when Cannon was 
gone. 

The stage manager grumbled at me when I walked in. 
“You’re ten minutes late,” he said. ; 

“My boy,” I responded, “I could begin dressing with the 
curtain rising and still be in time for my first entrance. I 
don’t come on till the second scene, you know.” 

“Have you been drinking?” he asked. 

“Yes, indeed. Two bone-dry Martinis, some fair Sauterne, 
a really fine Burgundy, and the merest dram of Drambuie, 
Any objections?” 

Something in my tone apparently squelched any objections 
he may have had, for he turned and walked away. 

On the way to my dressing room I saw Kathy—already in 
Ophelia’s blonde wig. She was lovely. In our scenes together, 
it took all my art to remember I was supposed to be her 
brother and not in love with her. She was standing with 
Geoffery Cannon. They nodded and smiled. I proffered them 
a courtly bow and entered my dressing room. 

I applied my makeup quickly and covered my thinning 
gray hair with the shoddy but adequate wig. From a distance 
I could pass for twenty-five. And I was just as agile as 
Cannon. For once, they had cleaned my rag of a costume. I 
pulled on the thin doublet and the long tights with the 
darning at the toes. Before attaching my belt and cape, I 
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removed the tube of poison from the vest of my street 
clothes and cradled it in the palm of my hand, What does the 
Villain say in the play-within-the-play?— 

Thou mixture rank, of midnight weeds collected ... 

I hid the little tube in my Elizabethan money pouch, 
together with a bit of cotton from my makeup kit. 

Then I sat down and read the newspaper, to relax me for 
the performance. 

I watched the first scene from the wings. It lasted only 
a few minutes. When the curtain fell, we of the second scene 
got quickly into place. 

My contribution to the second scene is short. After my 
exit, I have only one other brief appearance and then a long 
wait until I enter again near the end of the play. That gave 
me plenty of time to do what I had to do. I waited until no 
one was around—Cannon himself was on stage, the other 
actors were smoking or playing cards in the green room, and 
the stage manager was busy with light cues. 

I walked to the prop table. There, amid a collection of 
goblets, scrolls, sceptres and whatnot, lay the two foils, side 
by side. 

My pulse quickened. I removed the tube of poison and the 
cotton from my money pouch. The foils were easily distin- 
guishable. They reflected the status of Cannon and I in the 
company. My foil was loose, nicked, shabby. Cannon’s was 
tight and unscarred: the sword of a star. The difference had 
angered me in the past and it angered me even more now. 
I was a has-been, anything was good enough for me: a dirty 
costume, a cheap wig, a remote dressing room, a prop-room 
foil. But Geoffrey Cannon! Ah, that was different! The best 
of everything for the public’s darling, the matinee idol, the 
fair-haired boy! The dressing room nearest the stage? 
Naturally, Geoffrey, you’re the star! A different black velvet 
costume for every act so you'll feel fresh and dry all evening? 
Of course, Geoffrey! A brand new fencing foil—light and 
shiny and firm? Ask, Geoffrey, and it shall be yours! 
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My hate of him grew. It was all there in the foils—my 
humiliation, his triumph. Yes, and his virility—his success 
with Kathy (after all, as Freud reminded us, a sword is a 
male symbol, isn’t it, Doctor?). Straight shiny new foil. 
Straight handsome young Geoffrey. He has to go, I told my- 
self. Kill him. Poison him. Poison the sword. 

On stage, the curtain had fallen on an act break. I smeared 
the foil quickly, then walked to the washroom. There I 
poured the remaining poison down the basin, shattered the 
glass tube, and sent its fragments into the oblivion of the 
city sewers. The evidence was gone. 

Now there was nothing to do but play my part and wait. 
Wait for the duel in the last scene, nick Cannon’s arm, and 
then—when the show was over—carry my foil to my dressing 
room on the pretext that I wanted to fix its shaky hilt. I 
had privacy in my dressing room. Not like the old days when 
it was always crowded with admirers after a performance. 
There, all alone, I could wash the poison from my foil. And 
about half an hoy'r after his stage death as Hamlet, Geoffrey 
Cannon would die again—for good—from “a heart attack.” 
Such was the nature of the subtle African poison. 

The show sped by. I was in rare form. The way I out- 
classed Cannon was almost pitiable. With a little more help 
from Shakespeare, I might have made Laertes seem the hero 
of the play. 

A blast of trumpets announced the last scene. 

The curtain rose. “King Claudius” put my hand in 
Cannon’s. We exchanged speeches and selected foils. I made 
sure I took my own. 

“Come, begin,” said the King. “And you, the judges, bear 
@ wary eye.” 

We started to fence. The foils clinked and scraped, the 
play went on. Cannon, as Hamlet, taunted me: “You but 
dally!” 

“Say you so?” I shot back, This was the time. I tightened 
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my grip on the foil. “Have at you now/” I cried, and sliced 
his arm. 

The violence of my thrust shocked and angered Cannon. I 
had drawn real blood. Soon, I told myself, the poison would 
be coursing through his body. 

He fell on me with unfeigned fury, muttering un-Shake- 
spearean obscenities under his breath. We scuffled awk- 
wardly and dropped our foils. 

Instantly I pushed him away and took a good look at 
them, This was the crucial moment. If I took Ais—as the 
script demands—I would be poisoned myself. 

But I did not take his. I picked up my foil again. 

Cannon was confused. He whispered, “You’ve got the 
wrong one!” 

“Too late now,” I hissed back. “Pick it up and let’s get 
on with it.” 

He did, and—spiteful whelp!—deliberately drove it deep 
into my arm. 

“Part them!” cried the King. “They are incensed!” 

The pain in my arm was terrible, but I didn’t mind. I 
could afford to be generous to a man whose very minutes 
were numbered. 

What a performance I gave tonight! My last lines— 

“Exchange forgiveness with me, noble Hamlet . . .” were 
superb. And when at last I crumbled to the stage in death, 
they applauded! Did you hear them? They applauded! 

I lay there on the stage with my eyes closed, breathing 
imperceptibly, listening to the closing words of the play. I 
was very tired. It felt good to just lie there. Through my 
eyelids I saw the lights dim. “Good night, sweet prince,” 
said Horatio, “And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest.” 
I heard the curtain fall and the audience applaud. 

Instantly I was on my feet for the curtain calls. There 
was quite an ovation. I had given a thrilling performance: 
my heart was thumping and I was covered with perspiration. 

After the last call, I sighed in weariness—a weariness un- 
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common with me—and walked offstage to the prop-table to 
get my foil. They were laying side by side, as before. As I 
reached for mine, I noticed something that made me turn 
cold all over. 

Stupid, stupid, stupid! 

I suppose the Freudians would say that, unconsciously, it 
was myself I wanted to kill and that is why I poisoned the 
wrong foil. Certainly suicide was always lurking in my mind. 
Or they might say I bungled because I so strongly as- 
sociated Cannon with his foil and that by poisoning his 
sword I was symbolically poisoning him. An interesting idea, 
Others would say it was the justice of God that guided my 
hand to my own destruction. Well, there’s something in that, 
too. 

Tronic, eh, Doctor? Kill’d with mine own treachery. Hoist 
with my own petard. An excellent television script. Too bad 
Pil never play it. 

And now, would you mind clearing all these people out 
of my dressing room and summoning a priest? Quickly, 
please. There isn’t much time to paraphrase Laertes, “Jn me 
there is not half an hour of life.” 


Montage 


THAT DEFINITIVE and weighty work, 

Collectivist Cinema, by S. L. Polichev, Hero of Culture, is 

going into a new revised edition. The revision will consist of 

a deletion. The deletion will be name, and all mention, of a 
certain persona now decidedly non grata. 

The sudden decision to publish a new edition was made 

after the recent premiere of Robespierre at the People’s 
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Cinema. But perhaps that is not the best place to start. 
Perhaps the best place to start is the cluttered apartment of 
an Honored Artist and three-time recipient of the Vashilov 
Award, one week before the premiere. 

It is nine of a crisp morning. A powdering of snow is in 
the air. The Honored Artist can see it through his window as 
he pours his breakfast tea. Though the apartment is chilly 
(there is not much left to the heat by the time it reaches the 
fourth floor) there is a coziness to it, the ingenuous charm 
of disorganization. The riot of photographs and drawings on 
the walls, the file cabinets piled high with old magazines, 
the books lying open on tables, on chairs, on the floor— it 
all adds up to a pleasant little nook from which to watch 
the fat snowflakes wander sluggishly to the ground. As the 
occupant of the apartment does just that and gingerly sips 
the scalding tea, he both admires the beauty of the snow 
and deplores its lack of originality. Snow drifting past a 
window—what a visual cliché, what hackneyed shot! And 
yet surely there must be some way to photograph snow 
without being trite. Like doing it in negative . . . black 
snow ... He winces. Only Cocteau could get away with 
that. I must do something fine with snow some time, he tells 
himself. But when? By this time next week I will be in dis- 
grace. I may even be dead. 

He sighs, On the floor near him is an old copy of the 
Cultural Review. He picks it up and flips the thin pages of 
closely printed criticism until he comes upon an article signed 
by M. Borisov, recipient of the Tchevkin Medal. His eyes 
skim several paragrahs, then stop upon his own name: 

« ... Alexei Gorodin, on the other hand, continues to 
follow the dictates of his own caprice. This might be laudable 
if his caprice were in any way considerate of the people’s 
welfare. Your reviewer begs leave to ask, Is it? His latest 
film, Heliogabalus, seemed (to your reviewer at least) to 
portray that Roman emperor as the sole cause of the Em- 
pire’s partial disintegration under his reign. If this inter- 
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pretation was not stated in so many words, it was strongly 
implied by the emphasis on this profligate’s personal life. 
Was there in this film a single hint that the Roman Empire 
was the victim not of one man but of its own decadent struc- 
ture? Was there any feeling at all of social consciousness? 
Was there, in short, anything in this film but a useless intro- 
spective portrait of a degenerate mind? . . .” 

Gorodin skips a good deal of the article—because he has 
read it many times before, because it is pompous and stupid, 
because the print is small and his eyes are old—and con- 
centrates on the last lethal paragraph: 

“We expect such overly personal films from the capitalist 
directors. We have a right to expect from our own directors 
a greater sense of collective realism. There was a time when 
Gorodin made films of meaning to the people: films depicting 
the achievements of such notables as Vasilyev, the great 
builder of roads; Murochenko, the biophysiologist; Churov- 
kin, the inventor of the incandesent lamp. And only ingrates 
will ever forget his brillinant version of The Scarlet Pim- 
pernel, wherein he threw new light on that royalist ‘hero’ 
who smuggled justly-condemend aristocrats out of revolu- 
tionary France: Gorodin made him stand unveiled, in full 
relief, as an obstructor of the people’s justice, a villainous 
counter-revolutionary cynic. But of recent years, Gorodin’s 
art becomes more and more removed from our interests and 
our problems, more and more formalistic—and, hence, less 
and less constructive, less and less a contribution to the 
ideological vitality of our society. Far be it from your re- 
viewer to accuse Honored Artist Alexei Gorodin of counter- 
revolutionary tendencies, but surely the time has come when 
we can at least ask the question, Is there a need for such a 
worker in our society? Your reviewer begs leave to doubt it.” 

Mikhail, Mikhail, drones Gorodin to himself, what are 
you doing? Do you know what you are doing? His eyes 
turn upward: the photographs of old friends, old colleagues, 
old students look down upon him from the wall. One of the 
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faces—dark-eyed, tight of mouth—is that of a young 
student of directing who had once been a pupil of Gorodin’s 
and who had displayed a certain amount of talent, Talent 
enough to make a couple of rather interesting, if derivative, 
films and even to be mentioned in Polichev’s book in the 
same breath with Gorodin (“. . . his films, thus far, give 
indication of a worth-noting minor talent over helmingly in- 
fluenced by the work of his great teacher [compare Plates 
45 and 46 with Plates 37, 38, 39, 101, 102, 177, 190...]”). 
To the master, the photograph’s inscription reads, with 
reverence and esteem. Your pupil, Mikhail Borisov. 

Mikhail, says Gorodin, you do know what you’re doing, 
don’t you? Those words of Polichev’s have always been 
thorns in your heart, haven’t they? You cannot bear to work 
in my shadow, to be thought of as a “minor talent,” an echo 
of your master. That is why you sulk and see; that is 
why you scratch away with a pen, making words when you 
should be making film. Oh Mikhail, why should you hate 
me? I am old man, with maybe one more film left in me, if 
that. Let nature take its inexorable course and before long 
I will not be here to cast that shadow. What good does it 
do to vilify my work? Whether I am here or not, you will 
never be anything but a minor talent, my boy. But is that 
so bad? Must every talent be major? I offer thanks for the 
minor talents who have given me so much pleasure and 
amusement in my life. One could not endure the exclusive 
company of the major talents—they would wear one out. But 
you cannot see things that way, can you? 

Gorodin, of later years, had begun talking aloud to him- 
self when alone—talking in a strangled mumble and throwing 
his arms about in sudden emphatic gestures. Now, he slides 
into this without quite knowing it. “Mikhail,” he says to the 
picture, “you are a terrible fellow. You know you marked 
me for extinction in this article!” Gorodin waves the mag- 
azine under the photographic Mikhail’s nose. “In your next 
one, you intend to finish off the job, eh? Why, Mikhail, if 
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a harmless biography like Heliogabalus could inspire you 
to write such a relentless condemnation of your old master, 
how will you receive my new film when it is premiered for 
you journalists at the People’s Cinema next week?” Gorodin 
smiles sardonically (we must remember he has been an actor 
in his time): “You know, Mikhail, there are sequences in 
Robespierre—well, one at least—wherein the title character 
is depicted as anything but the savior of the French people.” 
Gorodin chuckles. “What will you have to say about that, 
eh? You will howl for my blood. And those who otherwise 
would not have seen anything dangerous in the film will look 
upon it with new eyes. Your eyes, dear boy. Then what? 
Arrest. Interrogation. Public confession. Ignominious death, 
perhaps. At any rate, a name stricken from the memory of 
man. That is your plan, is it not? Ah, of course it is. Already 
you feel the mantle of Gorodin about your shoulders. Al- 
ready you hear the Vashilov Award tinkling on your chest. 
In vain, my poor envious boy. Life, you think, will be made 
sweeter by my absence, eh? You are wrong, Mikhail. Such 
bitterness as yours nothing can sweeten. When I am gone, 
you will find others to fasten your envy upon.” 

Gorodin rises and walks slowly to the window. He no 
longer sees the snow—only the ghostly reflection of his own 
face. The face of compromise, he tells himself: am I any 
better than Mikhail, really? Mikhail is an invidious party 
mouthpiece ... 

“|. . And what am I? A sitter on fences; a maker of 
equivocal films that are neither flesh nor fowl; a frightened 
old man hanging on to life by suffocating his work in a 
blanket of ‘collective realism.’ Another kind of mouthpiece, 
no more .. .” He presses his forehead to the cool glass. 
“., . And a fool, in the bargain. A fool not to have created 
my masterpiece before this. A fool not to have made one 
grand, scathing denunciation of a film before my death.” 

His dream of a film on Galileo moulders in his files— 
thick folders, bulging with notes, sketches, even dialogue 
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for the great project. What a film it could be! And what a 
part for Micha (his eyes travel to a portrait of a heroi- 
cally-hewn actor), what opportunities for Nikki (he looks 
- with affection at his favorite cameraman’s self-portrait). 
Then he sees once more the photograph between these— 
To the master—and his eyes cloud. Because of Mikhail 
Borisov, he has been afraid to attempt the Galileo film, afraid 
the powers, prodded by Borisov, would see beneath its thin 
anti-clerical veneer and find a story all too familiar to them— 
the story of a man forced under threat of torture to deny his 
beliefs, a story centuries old that was being repeated every 
day in the sealed chambers of the secret police. Such a film 
would be something to set the minds of the audience work- 
Mg): i 
“Something to die for. Not Robespierre. There is nothing 


truly incendiary in Robespierre. Only a bloodhound like © 


Mikhail is capable of sniffing out the few kernels of truth 
in that mass of pap. To die because of Robespierre—that 
would be a useless death. But to die for a film that could 
stir sluggish minds . . .” 

Gorodin passes his hand over his face. To die for the 
Galileo. That would have meaning. “But I will die for 
Robespierre and my death will be as hollow a mockery as 
my life.” 

He looks again at the portrait of Borisov. How easy things 
would be, Mikhail, without your interference. Not only 
would Robespierre go unsuspected, but perhaps even the 
Galileo would have enough showings to do some good before 
it was found out. But there will be no Galileo. And all be- 
cause of you. 

“Tt is either you or I, Mikhail,” says Gorodin sadly. “It 
comes to that.” 


To enter the projection booth at the People’s Cinema is 
forbidden to all but the projectionist, the theatre manager, 
the cleaning woman and Alexei Gorodin. Gorodin, make no 
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mistake, is not officially permitted to enter, but there is 
something about Gorodin most people find difficult to resist. 
A man, after all, who can calm the tantrum of a beautiful 
leading actress one minute and coax something resembling a 
performance from a simple Turkmenian peasant the next 
minute, such a man has, as they say, a way with him. Goro- 
din has charm, he has persuasiveness. Gorodin has, too, three 
Vashilov Awards pinned prominently to his lapel, and these 
carry much weight with people like projectionists; im- 
measurably more weight than, say, A Tchevkin Medal, 
which everyone knows are passed out like coasters at a 
party. 

When an Honored Artist like Comrade Gorodin comes 
up to a girl’s booth, well, you know, there’s something a 
little special in that. It doesn’t happen every day. And when 
he smiles, and makes a hearty joke that is only slightly 
seditious, and pinches your cheek, and offers you a cig- 
arette which you must decline because of fire regulations, 
what are you going to do—toss him out on his rump? And 
when a man like that, who is a great man in his field (they 
say such men are proud and haughty—this may have been 
true before the glorious People’s Revolution, but I do not 
think it is true these days; it is certainly not true of Com- 
rade Gorodin), when a man like that becomes suddenly 
very humble and he looks you right in the eye and his voice 
gets very low and level and soft and he tells you that it is 
not really the directors, not the actors, not the writers or 
cameramen or scenic designers or cutters that make films 
possible for the masses, but, rather, the projectionists, that 
army of unseen, unsung workers who keep the reels turning 
and the arcs burning... well . . . what harm does it do to 
let him stay in the booth? It’s not as if it were a regular 
showing— the premiere proper is tomorrow night—tonight 
is only the press showing, a run-through for that small 
scattering of critics down there on the main floor, Vul- 
jashvily, Borisov, and so on. The theatre is empty otherwise. 
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Who will know? And it és his film, after all. A good film, too. 
And it helps one’s appreciation of it to have the director 
who made it right there with one pointing out little things. 
Those mob scenes that look so spontaneous—did you know 
they are planned and rehearsed again and again, choreo- 
graphed like a ballet at the Bolshoi? And montage—do you 
know that? Montage is—what did he call it?—that phe- 
nomenon which occurs when previously unrelated shots are 
joined together. The montage in this film is flawlessly timed, 
the transitions knife-like, the relationships meaningful, the 
contrasts dramatic. That’s what he said. This film is called 
Robespierre and there is this wonderful scene where he 
(Robespierre) is arguing with this heavy-set man named 
Danton. 

Danton says: “So even Camille Desmoulins must go to 
the guillotine, despot! For what crime? Do you know what 
I think of you? This!” He spits right into the other man’s 
face and there is a sudden closeup of Robespierre, spittle 
hanging on his cheek. 

“I am the law in France,’ Robespierre says calmly. “Not 
you. Not Desmoulins.” 

“And not the French people?” asks Danton. 

Robespierre answers him as the camera stays motionless, 
studying Danton’s rage-rigid face while Robespierre speaks 
expressionlessly: “The people are ignorant sheep. You ask 
Desmoulins’ crime? He is guilty—that is his crime; guilty 
of incurring my displeasure. It suits my convenience to say 
‘He is an enemy of the people and must die. If you thought 
to upbraid me, make me repentant, behold me weep for 
him—then I am sorry to disappoint you. Please go now, 
I am busy.” There is another closeup of Robespierre, wip- 
ing the spittle from his face. Fadeout. It’s a wonderful scene. 

Comrade Gorodin must have thought so, too, because he 
leaned forward and watched it very closely. He didn’t say 
a word. He seemed to be following every movement of the 
characters, every syllable they spoke. He seemed very intent 
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upon studying it; almost worried; but when it was over he 
leaned back and smiled and winked at me and offered me a 
cigarette and ... well .. . why should I refuse a man like 
that and maybe risk offending him? So I take one and we 
both smoke and it is a very good cigarette. 

Soon the film is over. The critics downstairs leave to 
write their reveiws. I get ready to lock up. But Comrade 
Gorodin looks worried again and I ask him if anything is 
wrong. He says that one scene between Robespierre and 
Danton disturbs him. It is not quite right, he says. Then he 
sighs. The permiere is tomorrow and there is no time to 
correct it. And yet, he says, it is a shame because all the 
scene needs is a little cutting. The equipment he needs is 
right in the booth. Perhaps . . .? Here, of course, I must be 
firm. It is time to lock up. I must go home. I have a family. 
He smiles, and asks me the name of my husband and the 
names and ages of my children, and he makes a little joke 
about marital relations that is only slightly naughty, and 
he offers me another cigarette and he says I should take the 
whole pack and he says he has almost a full carton of them 
at his apartment and if I will be so kind as to give him the 
address he will be happy to send them to me since the 
doctor has told him to cut down on his smoking and they 
will only go stale anyway. Well, before you know it, Com- 
rade Gorodin has his coat off and his sleeves rolled up and 
he is cutting the film. 

What are you going to do with a man like that? 


“Tf any doubts have been entertained regarding Alexei 
Gorodin’s beliefs, such doubts may now be replaced with 
solid certainty. One scene in his new film opening tonight 
at the People’s Cinema is especially shocking. It is a con- 
versation between Robespierre and Danton concerning the 
impending execution of the counter-revolutionary deputy, 
Desmoulins. Robespierre’s attitude as it is depicted in this 
scene is atrocious, his motives despicable. The Gorodin 
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interpretation of this personage is a diabolical perversion 
of his true character . . .” 

Gorodin folds the newest issue of the Cultural Review 
and puts it in his pocket. What a fortunate choice of words, 
Mikhail, he says to himself: fortunate for me—I could 
not have chosen them better myself. There is a smile on his 
lips as he ambles into the People’s Cinema and watches his 
film from the back row. In the boxes, the highest powers sit 
in official uniform. Gorodin waits for the big scene between 
Robespierre and Danton. 

“So even Camille Desmoulins must go to the guillotine,” 
Donton says but does not spit. 

Robespierre’s face fills the screen. A glistening drop is 
clinging to his cheek. “He is guilty. He is an enemy of the 
people and must die. Behold me weep for him.’ With his 
hand, he wipes away what seems to be a tear. 

Gorodin leaves the theatre, goes home and sleeps soundly. 

The next morning, after a late breakfast, he picks up 
his telephone and calls the offices of the Cultural Review. 

“Comrade Borisov, please.” 

“Who?” asks the switchboard operator. 

“Mikhail Borisov. If he is not there, perhaps you can tell 
me where I may reach—” 

“T am sorry, Comrade, That name is not familiar to me. 
You must have the wrong number.” Immediately, she breaks 
the connection. 

Gorodin hangs up for a moment, then calls another 
number. Soon he is saying, “Nikki? I wonder if we could 
get together soon, perhaps this afternoon? I’d like to get 
started on something. Well, it’s a big project and we really 
should begin mapping it out as soon as possible . . . Fine 
... Yes, but I left early; were you there? It went well, I 
think . . . No, I never bother to read reviews—what did he 
have to say this time?” 


Booked Solid 


Ep KEALLy, sitting next to me in the 
bar, drinking beer, verified the date: “It was October 10th,” 
he said. “I know because it was the afternoon before we 
opened in Chicago, and we opened on the 11th.” 

Ed, at that time, was stage manager for Brief Candle, the 
Virgil Leslie comedy of a few years back. “We were back- 
stage at the Harwyn Theatre. I had just had a run-through 
for the third-act extras we’d picked up in Chi. This Zeb- 
rowski gal was one of them. She was playing the maid: a 
walk-on, no lines, But after the run-through, she was trying 
to convince me she should play Julie. You know the play? 
Well, it’s the usual Leslie crap: two acts of triangular dialog 
tailor-made for himself, Wynn and Lorraine, with a loud, 
conf third act that brings in a lot of new people in the 
inevitable party scene. This Julie is one of the new people— 
a small part, but kind of cute. You remember the character 
Dumby in Lady Windermere’s Fan? Doesn’t say much, but 
when he does, it’s a gem? Well, this Julie is out of the same, 
box. Sybil Danleigh played it in London. It meeds a good 
comedienne like her, but for New York and the road we had 
a cretin with a peroxide head and a thirty-eight chest who 
didn’t know a cue from a hole in the ground. Friend of our 
biggest angel.” 

At this point, it was just like Ed to deplore the mores of 
his business in a strangely puritanical manner. When I had 
agreed with him and had exchanged disapproving grunts and 
sage nods, he ordered another beer and went on: 

“Anyway, this kid thought The Cretin was lousy, and 
told me so. Then she begged me to give her the part. ‘Look,’ 
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I said, ‘I’m only the lowly stage-manager. I don’t cast. Talk 
to the director, not to me.’ In this case, of course, the di- 
rector was also the author and one of the three co-stars: 
Virgil Leslie himself. ‘Do you think he’ll see me?’ she asked. 
‘No, I don’t,’ I told her. Then she says, ‘Please help me, Mr. 
Keally. I’d do anything to get that part!’ That was when I 
first saw him.” 

“Hime” 

“Joe Dunn.” 

Ah! Now my interview with Ed was bearing fruit: his 
rambling story began to sharpen focus. 

“We slid into the backstage phone-booth. The only reason 
I noticed him was because he looked kind of familiar. I 
couldn’t place him, but I was sure I’d seen that guy hanging 
around theatres and bars and handbooks from L. A. to 
Marblehead. Thin. No lips. Narrow eyes. I pegged him for 
a racketeer. He was cast for the part! Well, the gal was 
still beating her gums: ‘Don’t you think if you talked to Mr. 
Leslie, he’d see me?’ I drew pictures for her: ‘Kid,’ I said, 
‘I’m nobody. Leslie has to think twice before he remembers 
my name. Besides, there are such things as contracts: he 
can’t kick her out of the cast: she’d sue him.’ I didn’t go 
into the problem of her influential friend in New York. She 
started to open her yap again, but my phone rang. It was 
on the other side of the stage, and one of the cast answered 
it: Bud Gerhardt, an old trouper, played the butler, hell of 
a nice guy. ‘It’s for you,’ he said. I walked over and took it. 

“T recognized the voice right away: from the first word I 
had an image of a fat, red-faced little guy with not much 
hair and English tweeds which were just not his type at all. 
He was The Cretin’s benefactor: I’d seen him backstage a 
lot in New York. He was calling long-distance from there 
and wanted to speak to his little charge. She was at the 
stage door, tossing a mink stole around her and all set to 
walk out with one of the young fellows in the company. I 
called her over. 
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“And that’s all I know except that about 12:30 that 
night (the rest of the company were hitting the high spots, 
but I was in my room with a book) I get a call from Leslie. 
He just tells me to get some program inserts printed by the 
next night and to call all the third act people for another 
rehearsal at eleven A. M. The inserts are to read: The role 
of Julie is played by Lilith Kane. 

“Lilith Kane turned out to be the Zebrowski girl. You 
could have blown me over. At the rehearsal the next morning, 
she was fine. Good looking, plenty of poise, and what a 
sense of comedy timing! Man, that night we had laughs 
we never had before. The whole last act brightened up— 
and I heard Leslie tell Wynn and Lorraine that he thought 
the gal was almost as good as Sybil Danleigh.” 

“How much experience had she had before that, Ed, do 
you know?” 

“Yeah. She told me one night in the green room. Not much 
experience at all. Three years in a drama school, a couple 
of summers in stock—which she hated, by the way. She 
wasn’t one of these amateurs who are content to play stock 
for years. She wanted to make the big time, quick. She’d 
had enough of playing in barns with tiny stages and squeak- 
ing fioor-boards and noisy roll-up curtains. Had enough of 
sleepy summer audiences, too. It was sheer hell to her; she 
was an ambitious kid.” Ed paused to sip a thoughtful dram 
of beer. “Nothing else to say. That’s about all: That’s the 
story of the birth of the late Lilith Kane.” 

That was not, as Ed claimed, all. But it was all he could 
tell me. I had to be filled in by the young lady who, although 
not exactly brilliant, was not—as Ed had described her— 
a cretin. She was married now, to a prominent producer, 
and her hair was currently red. 

“So I pick up the phone and I hear this voice. Well, it’s 
Bunny! I’d know his voice anywhere. Had a voice like a 
bull-frog. And he says: ‘Listen, my dear. There’s a great 
opening for you here in New York. You're all set for 
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Ophelia in the Raphael Bowman Hamlet, but the reading is 
next week and rehearsals start week after that. Can you 
shake Brief Candle?’ Well, you can imagine how I felt! 
Ophelia! I mean, after all! I told him I had a contract, but 
he said: ‘Don’t worry about that. Without me, that show 
would fold like a cracker-box. Leslie will listen to reason. 
Is he there?’ Well, Mr. Leslie had just gone, so I said ‘No’ 
and he said, ‘That’s all right. What’s his number?’ I got 
his phone number from Ed Keally and Bunny said, ‘Get 
a reservation on the next plane out of Chicago. Then send 
me a wire and I’ll meet you at the airport.’ And he hung up. 

“Next thing I know Mr. Leslie is telling me that I’m to 
return to New York immediately, and he’s cursing and carry- 
ing on about having to rehearse a new girl and maybe even 
delay the opening. There’s a knock at the door. Before Mr. 
Leslie can even say boo, this tall skinny~guy walks in. ‘Who 
the hell are you?’ says Mr. Leslie. Mad. ‘I’m sorry to in- 
terrupt you, Mr. Leslie,’ this thin-lipped fellow says. ‘But 
I’m the representative of Lilith Kane, one of the brightest 
young comediennes on the theatrical horizon...’ (Mr. 
Leslie starts to say something, but the guy goes right on:) 
‘,.. who is not only eminently gifted, but who knows every 
word and move of the part of Julie.’ Isn’t it funny how I 
remember every word he said, so exact? He was so calm 
and cool he made an impression on me. Well, Mr. Leslie 
kind of does a double-take and then says, real polite: ‘Will 
you wait outside a moment, sir? I’ll talk to you in a moment.’ 

“So I fly to New York. And am I mad when Bunny isn’t 
waiting at the airport. But I’m madder when I call him up 
and he says what the hell am I doing in New York and 
what Ophelia and whose Hamlet and am I crazy or some- 
thing? We swore at each other for ten minutes and finally 
he drove down to the airport and picked me up. Was Ae 
mad! 1? 

The lady had more to say, but no more that has any 
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bearing on my story. The following letter, from London, 
reached me that afternoon: 


Dear Sir, 

In reply to your request for material concerning 
Miss Kane, I can tell you that my first contact with 
her was in Chicago, October of 1946, when I hired her 
as a last-minute replacement for my play, “Brief 
Candle.” I met her through her agent, a man named 
Dunn. The actress who had been playing the part had 
been called back to New York, and—presumably—Mr. 
Dunn had heard of our predicament. 

The next day, however, a call from one of our 
chief backers convinced us that the previous day’s 
New York call was obviously a hoax—possibly on the 
part of Mr. Dunn. We were angry, of course, but we 
had no proof, Miss Kane’s contract had already been 
signed, and—to tell the truth—Miss Kane proved so 

delightful in the role that I would have been loath 
to dismiss her even had I been able. 

After the road tour, we parted and I had no more 
dealings with her, although, as you know, she went on 
to a particularly brilliant career. 

I hope I have been able to help you. 

Very sincerely, 
Virgil Leslie 


I have dwelt at length on the opening of Lilith Kane’s 
career because my facts on the portion of her life are quite 
substantial and from many reliable sources. From that 
point on, however, intimate personal data paradoxically 
grows scarce and I will be obliged to resort to some “re- 
construction” of my own in order to make whatever shreds 
and patches I have gathered adhere. 

In New York, a major broadcasting company is audition- 
ing young women for a new role in a perennial soap opera, 
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Perhaps twenty women are sitting about the studio on 
brown metal folding-chairs. Some are alone, others with hus- 
bands, boy-friends, agents. Lilith Kane sits next to the 
steely-eyed Joe Dunn, her agent. On her other side is a 
pretty girl, nervous with expectation. The girl has started 
a conversation some minutes before. She has told Lilith 
that her name is Jane Conway, that she is from Gary, 
Indiana, and that she has done work in community theatre. 
Now she is asking, “Where is the lady’s room?” Lilith tells 
her, and the girl rises, saying, “I’ll be right back.” At the 
microphone up front, a woman is reading from a mimeo- 
graphed script. 

From a loudspeaker, a disembodied voice says: “Thank 
you.” After a pause, the voice says: “Sorry, ladies, but this 
next will have to be the last for today.” Groans of disap- 
pointment fill the studio. “Quiet, please. Conway?” Silence. 
“Jane Conway? Jane?” 

Joe Dunn hisses to Lilith: “Get up there!” 

SWhat??.....” 

“Get up there!” 

Puzzled, Lilith walks to the microphone and begins read- 
ing. 

It is a matter of record that Lilith Kane (pseudonym 
Jane Conway, which studio officials told her was less 
glamorous than her real name to which they advised her to 
revert) played Teresa on Second Husband for eight months, 
the last three months working simultaneously with evening 
performances of: 

The Indestructible Mr. Fawcett, a dismal piece of 
whimsy which closed the night it opened; 

an off-Broadway revival of Candida with an odious 
cast that even Lilith’s fine playing of the name-part 
could not counteract; 

and, finally, Ravishing Strides, in which she was so 
successful that she abandoned the radio show. 

Ravishing Strides was a dirty, brittle fantasy by Farley 
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York (a Virgil Leslie imitator) in which Lilith played the 
shade of Catherine the Great with a Russian accent, decol- 
letage down to the navel, and situations that would have 
made even the real Catherine blush with embarrassment. 
Except for Lilith’s larger-than-life portrayal, the press con- 
demned the piece, but the public found it a riotous evening’s 
entertainment that stretched into a twenty-month bonanza. 

In his recent autobiography, Farley York tells it this way: 

“Who would play Catherine? All the pretties in town 
were fluttering about little Farley (and some of the not-so- 
pretties, too, I recall!). Their shrill cackles bombarded my 
shell-like ears and expensive perfume rose seductively out of 
a score of equally expensive necklines to assail my quivering 
nostrils. I, however, was as stone. I allowed nothing to sway 
me but the dictates of my oldest flame, The Muse, who sat 
on my padded shoulder like Mr. Coffee-Nerves. Then, like 
a bolt from the wild blue yonder, came the inspiration: 
Sybil Danleigh, of course! I had last seen the old girl in 
London, playing a clever bit in some trifle of Leslie’s, and 
though I knew her to be an old soak, she was superb. I 
cabled London, instanter.” 

Two paragraphs later in Mr. York’s book: 

“.. . Halfway through rehearsal came the blow: Sybil 
was dead drunk. What could I do? Nonplussed, I told my 
stage-manager, Joey Dunn, to read the part for the nonce. 
He passed the task to a lesser member of the company, a 
good looking girl who was playing Lise, and we started 
again. Quel sortilege! The girl was good! Not only was she 
a better actress than dear old Sybil, but she was young, 
and the enchanting swell of her sweater promised a cleavage 
that would nicely complement Rod Condor’s daring designs. 
Need I mention that her name was Lilith Kane?” 

It is still a subject of conjecture how a fifth of Scotch 
got into Miss Danleigh’s hotel room that afternoon. It is 
a fact, however, that Mr. York’s stage manager called on 
her that morning in order to inform her of the afternoon’s 
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rehearsal. Although why he couldn’t have simply phoned, 
I wouldn’t care to say... 

Here I must insert some of that reconstruction I spoke 
about: 

“How do I look, Joe?” asked Lilith, stepping from her 
bedroom. 

“Good enough to take a bite out of,” answered Dunn. Her 
exquisite body was sheathed in black satin so tight it dis- 
played every ripple of her lean and interesting stomach- 
muscles, while the copious eighty percent of her revealed 
bosom gleamed its dull, powdered pinkness in almost lu- 
minous contrast. “Turn around,” 

Behind, the satin plunged down to below the small of her 
back. Heavy perfume, heated by the warmth of her blood, 
sent its waves of spiced persuasion writhing upward from 
the cascades of naked flesh. 

Dunn was arranging a table with glasses, hors d’oeuvres 
and a bottle of champagne in ice. “Play your cards right 
tonight, and you'll be in the chips. Know what to do?” 

“You’ve coached me enough.” 

“Well,” Dunn flashed one of his rare, cold smiles, “if you 
forget your lines, just let that female instinct take over. 
Steiner saw you in Ravishing Strides and can’t get his mind 
off you. He'll do the rest. I’d better get out of here. He’s due 
any minute. Luck, baby.” And he vanished into his ad- 
joining suite. Some minutes later, Lilith answered a dis- 
creet knock at her door. 


The following is a newspaper clipping: 


LILITH KANE NAMED 

IN STEINER SUIT 
Lilith Kane, comely star of “Ravishing Strides,” 
current Broadway hit, was named today by Julia 
Steiner, wife of Olympia Pictures head Jake 
‘Steiner, as co-respondent in a divorce suit... 
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The next year was a lucrative one for Lilith, and one 
filled with acclaim. She starred in a hugely successful Tech- 
nicolor version of Moll Flanders, and followed this by the — 
equally successful saga of violence and sex in old Italy 
called Blood and Wine. 

Now, Jake Steiner was a canny businessman. He knew 
what the public liked, and he knew they liked his wife, 
Lilith, in those low-cut, swashbuckling epics in which it was 
his wont to cast her. But Lilith had other plans. She was 
beginning to get artistic yearnings. She wanted Jake to get 
her Raphael Bowman to star with her in a film Macbeth, 
“T’d make a great Lady Macbeth,” she would say. 

“Sure you would, honey,” Jake would answer, “but who 
wants to sit and listen to Shakespeare and look at that 
Bowman guy with that nose? Schoolroom stuff. ‘Tomorrow 
and tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow.’ I know all 
about it—I ain’t so dumb. No, baby. No Macbeth.” 

And so, one night, Lilith sat in a dark little Hollywood 
bar with Joe Dunn. 

“Too bad, Lilith,” said Joe. “I’d like to see you as Lady 
Macbeth, too, but Jake’s an obstinate guy.” 

“Can’t you talk to him, Joe?” she asked, rolling about 
the olive in her empty martini glass. 

Me?” Joe almost laughed. “Who am I?” 

“You’re the guy who got me every break I ever had— 
right from the time you cornered me backstage at the Har- 
wyn in Chicago and said— 

“ “May I speak to you, Miss Kane?’ ” Joe mimicked him- 
self 


“That’s right. And I said: ‘You’ve got the wrong party. 
My name’s Wanda Zebrowski.’ ” 

“And I replied: ‘It was. But from now on it’s Lilith Kane. 
With your permission, of course.’ Then we went across tie 
street for a drink.” Joe laughed in reminiscence. “Lilith . 
he said, suddenly changing the subject, ‘Jake willed you his 
controlling interest in Olympia, didn’t he?” 
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“Of course,” she smiled. “I kept after him, just as you 
told me to. I have ways.” 

“IT know. How old is Jake, anyway?” 

“Fifty-five.” 

“Hmm. You know, when he dies, you'll practically own 
that studio, and you can make any picture you want: 
Macbeth included.” 

She frowned. “I can’t wait that long, Joe.” 

“You can’t, eh?” 

“No,” 

“Want to listen to a little idea of mine?” 

“Why not? Your little ideas haven’t steered me wrong 
yet.” 

An interlude of solid fact, in the concise form of news- 
paper column-heads: 

STEINER, MOVIE MOGUL, DIES 

Coroner Blames Sleeping Pills 

SUICIDE: HINTED IN STEINER DEATH 

LILITH QUESTIONED IN STEINER CASE 

(Photo caption: ) Lilith Kane, lovely actress-widow 
of late Jake Steiner, seen leaving coroner’s office 
with Joseph Dunn, friend of Steiner family. 
STEINER MURDERED? 

D. A. Calls Special Session 

D. A. ACCUSES LILITH! 

New Evidence Throws Court into Turmoil 

JURY STILL OUT IN STEINER TRIAL 

LILITH TO DIE! 

Actress Guilty; Faints at Sentence 

(Photo caption:) Lilith Kane (face hidden) es- 
corted from courtroom by Sheriff. 

It is a matter of record that Lilith Kane was sentenced to 
die at ten P. M., April 29th, of this year. 

And now, patient reader, I am going to ask you to bear 
with me. For I am about to indulge in the most flagrant 
piece of reconstruction in this whole history. You may call 
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it fanciful, absurd, groundless, Literally speaking, it is prob- 
ably all of these. But I can think of only one way to end 
this story. You may reject it if you wish. 

The last scene of this tale takes place on the night of 
April 29th. 

9:58 P. M. The luminous dial of the wristwatch cast a 
spectral glow in the thick and heavy gloom. Joe’s eyes 
narrowed, scanning the murk. They glinted, those eyes. They 
seemed as luminous as the watch. Impatient, he sighed and 
began to pace again. The fog weaved around him. He was a 
black and bat-like silhouette. 

Then he stopped. He had heard something, The click of 
a woman’s heel, While he squinted, a shape congealed out 
of the obscurity. It was Lilith. 

“Over here!” he called, waving. She groped toward him, 
her vague outline growing more distinct as she approached. 
“Joe!” she breathed with relief. 

“You're right on time,” he smiled. “Right on time.” It 
was ten P. M. by his wristwatch. 

“Toe, the reprieve! You got it! You must have. But . 

“J said I would, didn’t I?” 

“Everything happened so quickly, though. I had given 
up hope. How did you swing it? One moment I was in the 
death-house, and then—” 

“No time for chatter now, honey. We’re on a tight sched- 
ule. Let’s go.” 

“Where are we going?” She followed him through the 
mist, her hand in his. 

You'll see.” 

“Ts it far?” 

“Far enough.” 

“Far enough .. .” she echoed, with a trace of despair. 
“Far enough to live down the disgrace, the humiliation? Joe, 
you couldn’t get me a booking now in summer stock!” 

“Don’t worry,” was his response. He turned, and his eyes 
looked directly into hers. They were blazing now, those 
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eyes. And Lilith realized, with a suddenly freezing heart, 
that the hand which held hers possessed a strength far 
beyond physical force; that the voice which had advised her 
all these years was the same that had tempted Job and had 
bargained with Faust. 

Inside the prison, the coroner was saying, “I pronounce 
this woman dead.” 

While Outside and Beyond, Lilith grew faint at the sight 
the thinning mists revealed: a converted barn; a shallow 
stage with creaking floor-boards and a clattering asbestos 
roll-curtain; in the house, a handful of completely bored 
auditors. Joe’s hand seemed to sink into her very bone. 

“Baby, you’re booked solid. From now on!” 


Take A Pisce Brett 


ae meee a oe a a OO a OO ne Oa oe 


SIT DOWN ... make yourself com- 
fortable . . . relax ... that’s the idea . . . take a deep 
breath ... go ahead ... a real deep breath .. . hold it 
just for a second ...now... very very slowly .. . let it 
out... slowly, mind! ... There! ... Feel better, don’t 
you? ... Feel relaxed ... at ease... at peace with the 
world ... and it’s a wonderful feeling, isn’t it? ... Feel 
a little sleepy, maybe? ... Go ahead and yawn, you're 
among friends. ..a big yawn .. . feels good, doesn’t 

. Close your eyes if you feel like it... why not? ... 
Steal a little cat nap .. . nobody will mind ... just take 
another deep breath . . . close your eyes .. . let it out 
slowly ...and while you do... let your mind drift... 
drift on the calm sea .. . drifi on the clouds... drift... 
drift . . . drift like the subtle scent of Oriental tobaccos 
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... blended by masters ... to please your restful hour... 
to fulfill your deepest drifting desires ... drifting .. . drift- 
ing ... drifting desires... and where ... in what cig- 
aretie ... can this fulfillment be found? ...In Navigator 
... Navigator , .. Navigator and no other ... ask for it 
alone ...it and no other ... Navigator alone and no other 
... Navigator... 

It began like that: a smooth-voiced announcer speaking 
gently but authoritatively against a background of sopo- 
rific music. Next to him, centered on the TV screen a gyro- 
scope—the Navigator trademark—spinning slowly, evenly. 

Restful it was: a pleasant change, a novelty, the first 
time you encountered a Navigator commercial. Refreshing, 
after a spate of hysterical barkers, hopped-up jingles, neu- 
rotic cartoons, the endless frantic urges to buy, buy, buy. 

And the public appreciated the new approach, I know. 
I wrote a column for a TV magazine at the time, and my 
mail was full of letters from viewers “in all walks of life,” 
as they say. Stuff like: “It is certainly a relief to be treated 
like an adult for once. The Navigator cigarette people ought 
to be commended .. .” (impeccably typed under a lawyer’s 
letterhead). Or: “Them adds for navagater are the best 
ever out they sure do sound nice & they are not so loud 
like most . . .” (hard lead pencil on ruled paper). 

I welcomed the letters. They filled a lot of space in my 
column. I printed some of the most typical, and prefaced 
them with: “Navigator will be glad to know their relaxed, 
mesmeric commercials are making a hit with the public. 
Here’s what a few viewers have to say.” It was an easy 
column to write—just two sentences—but it elicited an 
inquiry fro mthe Beaumont agency, asking if I would be 
interested in working for them. 

When their letter came, I wondered how they happened 
to have picked me. I did a little research on the telephone 
and found out that one of their clients was Navigator. That 
was the connection, obviously, but why? I was familiar 
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enough with my column to know that its style was not likely 
to seduce lucrative offers from ad agencies. 

What could I lose? I made an appointment with Mr. 
Beaumont himself and saw him the next day. 

It was a small agency. Beaumont was in his mid-fifties: 
short, compact, with vaguely saurian features. His iron 
grey hair was clipped short and white at the temples and 
his ears were set flush against his bullet head. 

“Hi. I’m Ted Beaumont. Pull up a chair.” That, in a 
gravel voice, and a quick handshake started the interview. 
Forty-five minutes later, I was shaking his hand again 
and he was saying, “See you next month.” 

I got the job, at a figure so high I had to stifle an in- 
voluntary gasp when he named it. As I rode down to solid 
earth in the elevator, I realized that I still didn’t know 
exactly why he had wanted to hire me in the first place. 

“We're a new agency,” Beaumont had told me. “Ideas 
are welcome here. New ideas, screwy ideas, any ideas. Don’t 
be afraid to suggest it, no matter how different it may be.” 
Before the interview, I had caught another Navigator com- 
mercial and had written one along the same lines. Beaumont 
slipped on a pair of black-rimmed glasses and read it. 
“You'll do,” he said, with a quick alligator grin. 

And so, after giving the TV magazine a resignation notice 
of decent length, I went to work for Beaumont. I submitted 
several brilliant ideas, but most of them bounced. Despite 
Beaumont’s talk about “new ideas”, his policy was as fixed 
and strict as a Blue Law. Every piece of copy followed the 
same pattern. “Our formula can be stated in four words,” 
he told me. “Prestige (we always use one of those Rock of 
Gibraltar announcers, never the folksy or casual types), 
attention (the gyroscope, for example), relaxation (our 
copy encourages the litsener to loosen up, even sleep), and— 
most important—repetition. Listen to this.” 

He snapped on a tape recorder and I heard an old com- 
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mercial: “ ., . In Navigator... Navigator ... Navigator 
and no other...” 

Pretty soon I got the hang of it and turned out yards of 
that formless, free-association stuff. Went for weeks without 
once typing a period or a comma: just hundred of sets of 
those spineless three little dots . . . 

I handled Navigator exclusively. Wrote all the radio and 
TV commercials, all the magazine and newspaper ads. The 
printed stuff Beaumont let go by without much comment: 
it was the broadcast copy he went over with a fine-toothed 
comb. We watched Navigator sales anxiously. They were 
steadily climbing. I felt good about it. 

One day, feeling that a writer should be close to his sub- 
ject, I bought a pack of Navigators and lit one. It was lousy. 
Tasted like one of those weird off-brands that cropped up 
during the war years, I went back to my original brand and 
kept the pack of Navigators strictly for cadgers. 

I didn’t think much about it then. After a brief phil- 
osophic moment while I pondered the potency of the 20th 
century adman and flattered myself that a cruddy cigarette 
was selling great guns only because of my rich beautiful 
prose, I forgot the incident. 

My status grew steadily with the Beaumont agency. 
Next to Mr. B. himself, I was the biggest man in the place— 
because Navigator was our biggest and most important 
account. Salary hikes came along periodically without my 
asking: Beaumont seemed determined to keep me happy. 
One of them was so substantial that I wondered who I was 
required to do in. “You're going to write the entire TV 
show for Navigator,” Beaumont told me abruptly. 

My jaw dropped. “The whole thing? Gags, continuity, 
everything for the Hymie Davis show?” 

“We're dropping Hymie Davis. No more comics for 
Navigator.” He paused and sat back in his chair, fixing 
~ me all the time with his eyes. It was a familiar item out 
of his bag of tricks, something to preamble any announce- 
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ment of more than usual weight. At one time, it had had an 
effect on me, but I had grown much too accustomed to it, 
and the suspense had worn thin. As he looked at me, I could 
think only of a carnivorous lizard peering through jungle 
foliage with unblinking eyes. 

“You’re OK, sport,” he said at last. “You’ve been doing 
a good job. I think it’s time I let you in on my long-range 
planning.” He paused again, not as long this time. “Know 
why I hired you?” 

“No.” 

“To shut you up. I didn’t know, at the time, that I’d got 
myself such a good man in the bargain. Main thing was to 
have you here where I could watch you—not out somewhere 
writing a TV column read by millions.” He fished in his 
desk and came up with a yellowed clipping. He handed it to 
me. It was a piece out of my old column. In one phrase, 
“, .. their relaxed, mesmeric commercials . . .”, one word 
had been heavily circled in pencil: mesmeric. 

“You see?” said Beaumont. “You were catching on. I had 
to get to you, keep you from spilling the beans.” 

“Catching on? Spilling the beans about what?” 

He took time out to light a cigarette. I noticed it was not 
a Navigator. “That’s a touchy word, mesmeric.” 

I nodded, adding, “But isn’t our method essentially the 
hypnotic technique?” 

He blew out a cloud of smoke. “Sure. What advertising 
isn’t? They all use repetition and such devices to hammer 
home the message. They all try to induce a conditioned re- 
flex of sorts. What we’re doing is no different—except that 
it’s more efficient. Talk about penetration!” He chuckled, 
broke off and shot a question at me. “Ever smoke a Navi- 
gator?” 

“Just one.” 

“Lousy, wasn’t it?” 

“Terrible.” 

“Seen the latest sales reports?” 
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“Not the latest . . .” 

“Then I’ve got news for you. Navigator is outselling 
every other cigarette on the market, cancer scare or not. And 
it’s junk, Can you tell me why?” 

It didn’t take long for that to sink in. “You’re not serious, 
Ted.” 

“JT am serious. There’s no other explanation. No person 
in his right mind would smoke a Navigator unless he had 
been ordered to smoke it.” 

He leaned forward. “I discovered Navigator. I looked 
around to find the shoddiest product on the market. Some- 
thing absolutely without merit, slated to collapse. Navigator 
fit the description perfectly. I offered them my services for 
a fee so ridiculously cheap they couldn’t refuse. And until 
sales began to pick up, I even bought air time out of my own 
pocket.” 

“T don’t get it, Ted. Why would you deliberately go out 
of your way to promote a weed like Navigator?” 

“You're slow, boy. It was a test. A dry run. A preliminary 
before the main event.” His lips pulled back and revealed 
teeth: I guess you’d call it a smile for want of a better word. 
“Tt worked. That’s all I wanted to know. Now I’m ready 
for the real thing. Are you with me?” 

I felt almost hypnotized myself. At any rate, I had always 
found it difficult to say no to Beaumont. So I nodded, swal- 
lowing hard. Yes, I was with him. 

He mapped it out. Hymie Davis was to be replaced by 
a daily quarter-hour of news comment. The standard Navi- 
gator commercial would be given by the commentator him- 
self (Hatfield Crain, no less) at the start of the telecast. 
Almost without modulation of any kind, he would slip into 
the news of the day: reportage, comment, opinion. Lots of 
opinion. And, all the while, next to him, a globe of the world 
would spin slowly, evenly, 

I stayed with Beaumont for nearly two years after the 
news show began. It took that long for me to grasp how 
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really “long-range” his planning was. By that time, it was 
too late, All I could do was quit. Don’t think it was easy. 
Leaving big money like that is never easy. One morning, 
however, I didn’t go down to the office. Instead, I packed 
my effects and got on a train to another city. I’m there now, 
writing catalog copy for an obscure mailing house. I’m mak- 
ing $65 a week and the work is pure drudgery, but Beau- 
mont won’t find me here. 

Once in a great while I sell a piece to a magazine, under 
- a nom-de-plume, to bring in a little extra revenue. That’s 
really the only reason I wrote this. It won’t do any good, you 
understand. It’s too late for that. But at least you'll know 
the reason when an overwhelming majority votes for Theo- 
dore Beaumont at the next presidential election. Because 
they will. Just as sure as they lit up Navigators this morning, 
they will. 


The Pleasure Was Ours 


Lauex. I don’t care. Call me a liar, 
that’s all right, too. But I know what I saw. 
Saw only. That’s what rankles, that’s the gnawing regret 
I will carry with me through the rest of my years, no matter 
what joy I may manage to find. I only saw. It was a hot 
summer night a few years ago. The magazine was new then, 
just getting on its feet. Two electric fans were humming, 
but my office was like a steam bath. The rest of my small 
staff had gone home but I was still sweating over my rebuilt 
Remington, slugging out the last hunk of caption copy for 
the next issue, Every month something was always left until 
deadline, and as the editor of Satyr, it was my responsibility 
to see it got done, even if I had to do it myself, which I 
usually did, 
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I looked up from the typewriter and saw I had a visitor. 
He was standing in the doorway, briefcase in hand. I wasn’t 
happy to see him because our printers were waiting for the 
copy, but he said he had some color photos he wanted me 
to look at, and we were always in the market for good color 
stuff. The most popular feature in Satyr was and is the 
triple-page full-color pin-up every month, and really good 
ones have always been few and far between. 

“My name’s Brown,” he said. The name was probably 
anglicized (or maybe he said “Braun”), because he had a 
thick accent and an indefinable foreign air about him. 

“Howdy,” I said. The only available chair was stacked 
high with cartoon roughs. “Just toss that stuff on the floor 
and sit down, Mr. Brown. Pardon our filing system—we’re 
just getting started here.” 

“T know.” He smiled and sat down. “I have a particular 
interest in publications for men and I was especially pleased 
to note the appearance of Satyr. Perhaps I can interest you 
in—these.” He handed me a large envelope he had taken from 
his briefcase. I opened it and a dozen color transparencies 
slid out on my desk. 

I picked one up and held it to the light as I said, “Well, 
we're rather fussy, Mr. Brown. Most of the shots we see 
are... wow!” My face zoomed in to the photograph and I 
studied it, unbelieving. 

“You find it unusual?” asked Mr. Brown. 

I remained calm—because I didn’t want him to up his 
price—but it was pretty difficult. The girl on the photo was 
the most incredible creature I had ever seen. A figure like 
nothing in this world. The closest parallel might be the 
exaggerated drawings of Petty or Varga—but she surpassed 
even those idealized dream girls, and she was no drawing, 
she was a flesh-and-blood woman. And her face: name your 
favorite movie queens, put them all together—and then for- 
get them. Because she put them all to shame. There was 
sex in her face. Not the Hollywood variety (eyes half- 
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closed, mouth half-open, artificial, frigid): the sex in her 
face was the genuine article—it expressed itself mainly in a 
crinkle around her eyes, a canny crinkle that said she knew 
there were good things in life and she enjoyed them. She 
looked just a little bit hungry for those good things, too, 
and that look was strangely attractive. “Very .. .” (my 
throat was dry) “. . . very interesting.” 

“I think you will find the others of equal or superior 
quality.” 

It was a deliberate understatement. Each shot I picked 
up was a different girl and each seemed better than the last. 
Reproduced on our triple-page spread, they would send our 
circulation rocketing, I masked my excitement and casually 
mumbled, “Yes, we may be able to use some of these. What 
are you asking for them?” We paid $100 each for color 
shots, but I was willing to go as high as $175 for these. I 
was in for another surprise when Brown answered: 

“Oh, you may have them for nothing.” 

I swallowed audibly and appraised Mr. Brown. Thin as 
a rail, tall, pale, well-dressed, cultivated, he gave the ap- 
pearance of an overbred European of good family, Hardly 
the type to be peddling pin-ups. But then he wasn’t peddling 
them. He was giving them away. “For nothing?” I repeated. 

He nodded. “In return for a small favor.” 

Ah. The catch. What did he want—stock in the company, 
an exclusive contract? “What kind of favor, Mr. Brown?” 

“T have noticed that you never mention the model’s name 
in your color feature.” 

“That’s right. She’s always anonymous—just ‘Sctyr’s 
Nymph of the Month,’ More mysterious that way, we 
figure.” 

“Yes, I understand. However, I can let you have these 
pictures only if you agree to use the young ladies’ names 
and say a little something about them.” 

“Something like what?” 
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“Just a line or two. I have the material here.” He handed 
me a couple of typed sheets. 

I began to get the pitch. “You’re a promotion man?” 

Yes, I suppose you might call me that. I represent an 
establishment called the Babylon, These young ladies are 
employed there.” 

We were continually turning down showgirls’ agents want- 
ing free publicity. I didn’t cotton to the idea of plugging 
some night club in every issue. “Sorry, Mr. Brown,” I said. 
“1’d much rather buy the photos. How about a hundred 
dollars a shot?” 

He shook his head. 

“One seventy five?” 

“These photographs are not for sale, sir.” 

“Not even for, say, two hundred?” 

“Not for any price. They are yours gratis—in return for 
the small favor I requested.” 

TI looked at the shots again. There were twelve of them— 
enough for a whole year—and they were knockouts. Living 
calendar girls with the faces of lecherous angels. And free. 
It would save us $1200 we could us to pay off our printers. 
All in return for a few lines of publicity . .. I skimmed the 
typed sheets. The stuff wasn’t ourageous by any means: 
just the names of the girls, the fact they could be seen at 
the Babylon, and the address, It was just outside of town. 

“OK, Mr. Brown, It’s a deal.” 


Jack Regan went wild when he saw the shots. He’s our 
art director, and I showed them to him bright and early the 
next morning. His eyes were still half-shut with sleep, but 
not for long. 

We threw out the shot we had scheduled for the following 
issue and started using Brown’s girls immediately. The 
response was terrific: “Out of this world!” wrote one reader, 
“ve been all over the globe,” wrote another, “and I’ve 
never seen a figure like that before.” A college boy asked, 
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“Hey, Dad, is she for real?” Our circulation soared and our 
bank account grew fatter and fatter. So did I. We were liv- 
ing The Good Life. 

Jack Regan was as smitten as our readers. He kept joking 
about driving to the outskirts of town to visit the Babylon. 
Tn fact, he joked about it so often I knew he’d really do it 
sooner or later. 

And he did. One evening, a few months after Brown’s 
visit, Jack left the office earlier than usual and showed up 
the next day about noon. He looked like a high school kid 
after his first kiss. “What’s with you?” I asked. 

“T was there.” 

“Where?” 

“The Babylon.” 

“Flow was it?” 

He sighed. “Wonderful.” 

“Come off it, Jack. You’ve seen showgirls before. I admit 
those gals are pretty special, but—” 

“Special! You don’t know the half of it.” That sounded 
good to him so he repeated it, “You just don’t know the 
half of it!” 

“All right, I don’t. Tell me the half of it. Tell me all about 
this fabulous night club.” 

“Tn the first place,” he said, “it isn’t really a night club 
at all. It’s more like a—well, I guess you’d say it was a— 
well, when you come right down to it, it’s a—” He blushed 
briefly and his voice dropped to a scratchy mutter, “It’s a 
house.” 

“What do you mean, it’s a house? What kind of a h—” 
Then I got it. “You mean it’s a House?” 

“That’s what I said.” 

I hit the ceiling. “But this is terrible! We’ve publicized 
the place for months! We'll be tarred and feathered, ridden 
out of town on a rail... Jack, you’re kidding, aren’t you? 
Yow’re pulling my leg, that’s it, isn’t it? Cut the comedy; 
it’s not really a House, is it?” 
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He shrugged. “I’m sorry, but I don’t know what else 
you'd call it.” He sighed again. “Those girls—they’re won- 
derful!l” 

I got angry. “OK. You may not care if I get thrown in 
jail, but I do. And if Satyr folds, so does your meal ticket, 
Buster. You won’t be so willing to throw away money at 
a—” 

“Who said anything about money?” he cut in. “It was 
free.”’ 

That did it. I had all I could take of the crazy business. 
I stormed out and got in my car, pointed it toward the city 
limits and stepped on the gas, Mr, Brown had a lot of 
explaining to do, 


It was a simple enough building, but much bigger than I 
had expected: at least ten stories high. Very distinctive, but 
not gaudy—just a big phallic symbol of shining metal and a 
neon sign over the entrance: 


THE BABYLON 
House of a Hundred Pleasures 


In a little display frame were the pictures from the 
magazine and an accompanying placard: YOU’VE SEEN 
THEM IN SATYR—NOW THRILL TO THEM IN THE 
FLESH! 

I was boiling mad. I pushed open the metal door and 
barged in. 

There was nobody around. The place was furnished in 
surprisingly good taste: ultra modern, nothing corny or 
rococo. “Hey!” I called. “Anybody home?” 

I heard what sounded like a foreign curse and Brown 
dashed into the room. “You!” he cried. “But you cannot 
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stay here. In five minutes we must leave. We cannot be 
detained.” 

“Skipping town, eh? Not until you tell me what this is 
all about . . .” 

“There isn’t time! You must go now!” 

“T’m not budging, Brown.” 

He sighed. “Very well. But it will have to be quick.” 

“Quick and good, Start talking.” 

“T was afraid of this, Afraid you would discover what we 
were doing and object, But I assure you our motives are 
above reproach .. .” 

“Oh, sure. Keep talking.” 

“We had to establish a reputation quickly. Your magazine 
seemed the best medium of publicity in this country. And I 
must say the results have been extremely satisfactory. I 
know what you’re thinking. That we trade in carnality for 
reasons of gain. You are wrong. We were desperate, Truly 
desperate. Then we hit upon this idea. We set up places 
like this not only here but near Paris, London, Moscow, 
Berlin , . . Photographs were exhibited in publications such 
as yours.” 

“But why? I know you’re not making money out of this. 
What’s the point?” 

“The point, my dear sir .. .” As Brown talked, one of the 
girls walked through the room. What Brown was saying 
didn’t register because she drew my attention like a magnet 
and she shot me a sidelong look that made me feel like 
a king among men. 

Brown saw the way I was looking at her, and said, “The 
young lady would be glad to oblige you, but if we don’t leave 
immediately, we will never get home. Goodbye, sir, and 
thank you for everything.” He was pushing me out the door. 
“Be sure to get well back from the structure, for your own 
safety.” 

“But... who are your...” 

“Who am J? Well, you see, our trip will take a good 
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many months and before it’s over my services will be 
urgently required. I’m what you call an obstetrician. And 
now please go/” 

He shoved me outside, My mind was reeling. I climbed 
in my car and took off up the road. As I drove, I suddenly 
realized what Brown had been saying when that girl had 
walked through the room: 

“The point, my dear sir, is preservation of the race. 
Among our people, there are simply not enough men to go 
around. Now, however, thanks to the cooperation of your 
males, our women will carry home within them the nucleus 
oi a new generation. We are extremely grateful.” 

Then a thunderclap deafened me and the sky seemed 
lit by a million flares. I looked back. The Babylon was gone, 
but a bullet-like speck was rising high into the clouds. 

Go ahead and laugh. But a little research at the local 
planetarium the next day gave me a pretty good hunch why 
“Brown” and his girls were so anxious to leave on time. I’m 
told it will be years before Earth is again in such perfect 
conjunction with Mars, 


The Room 


CRANE AWOKE with the Tingle Tooth- 
foam song racing through his head. Tingle, he realized, 
must have bought last night’s Sleepcoo time. He frowned at 
the Sleepcoo speaker in the wall next to his pillow. Then 
he stared at the ceiling: it was still blank. Must be pretty 
early, he told himself. As the Coffizz slogan slowly faded 
in on the ceiling, he averted his eyes and got out of bed. He 
avoided looking at the printed messages on the sheets, the 
pillowcases, the blankets, his robe, and the innersoles of 
his slippers. As his feet touched the floor, the TV set went 
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on. It would go off, automatically, at 10 p.m. Crane was 
perfectly free to switch channels, but he saw no point in 
that. 

In the bathroom, he switched on the light and the TV’s 
audio was immediately piped in to him. He switched the 
light off and performed his first morning ritual in the dark. 
But he needed light in order to shave, and as he turned it on 
again, the audio resumed. As he shaved, the mirror flickered 
instantaneously once every three seconds. It was not enough 
to disturb his shaving, but Crane found himself suddenly 
thinking of the rich warm goodness of the Coffizz com- 
petitor, Teatang. A few moments later, he was reading the 
ads for Now, the gentle instant laxative, and Stop, the 
bourbon-flavored paregoric, which were printed alternately 
on sheets of the bathroom tissue. 

As he was dressing, the phone rang. He let it ring. He 
knew what he would hear if he picked it up: “Good morning! 
Have you had your Krakkeroonies yet? Packed with protein 
and——” Or, maybe: “Why wait for the draft? Enlist now 
in the service of your choice and cash in on the following 
enlistee benefits——” Or: “Feeling under the weather? 
Coronary disease kills four out of five! The early symtoms 
are——” 

On the other hand, it could be an important personal call, 
He picked up the phone and said hello. “Hello yourself,” 
answered a husky, insinuating feminine voice, “Bob?” 

“Ves,” 

“Bob Crane?” 

“Yes, who’s this?” 

“My name’s Judy. I know you, but you don’t know me, 
Have you felt logy lately, out of sorts?’ He put down 
the phone. That settled it. He pulled a crumpled slip of 
paper from his desk drawer. There was an address on it. 
Hitherto, he had been hesitant about following up this lead. 
But this morning he felt decisive. He left his apartment and 
hailed a cab, 
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The back of the cab’s front seat immediately went on 
and he found himself watching the JuicoVescent Breakfast 
Hour. He opened a newspaper the last passenger had left 
behind. His eyes managed to slide over the four-color 
Glitterink ads with their oblique homosexual, sadistic, 
masochistic, incestuous and autoerotic symbols, and he 
tried to concentrate on a news story about the initiating of 
another government housing program, but his attempts to 
ignore the Breeze Deodorant ads printed yellow-on-white 
between the lines were fruitless. The cab reached its destina- 
tion. Crane paid the driver with a bill bearing a picture of 
Abraham Lincoln on one side and a picture of a naked woman 
bathing with Smoothie Soap on the other. He entered 
a rather rundown frame building, found the correct door, 
and pressed the doorbell. He could hear, inside the flat, the 
sound of an old-fashioned buzzer, not a chime playing the 
EetMeet or Jetfly or Krispy Kola jingles. Hope filled him. 
_ Asslattern answered the door, regarded him suspiciously, 

and asked, “Yeah?” 

“T—uh—Mrs, Ferman? I got your name from a friend, 
Bill Seavers? I understand you—” his voice dropped low 
“rent rooms.” 

“Get outta here; you wanna get me in trouble? I’m a 
private citizen, a respectable—” 

“Tl, ll pay. I have a good job. I—” 

“How much?” 

“Two hundred? That’s twice what I’m paying at the 
housing project.” 

“Come on in.” Inside, the woman locked, bolted and 
chained the door. “One room,” she said. “Toilet and 
shower down the hall, you share it with two others. Get rid 
of your own garbage, Provide your own heat in the winter. 
You want hot water, it’s fifty extra. No cooking in the rooms. 
No guests. Three months rent in advance, cash.” 

“Tl take it,’ Crane said quickly; then added, “I can 
turn off the TV?” 
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“There ain’t no TV. No phone neither.” 

“No all-night Sleepcoo next to the bed? No sublims in 
the mirrors? No Projecto in the ceiling or walls?” 

“None of that stuff.” 

Crane smiled. He counted out the rent into her dirty 
hand. “When can I move in?” 

She shrugged. “Any time. Here’s the key. Fourth floor, 
front. There ain’t- no elevator.” 

Crane left, still smiling, the key clutched in his hand. 

Mrs. Ferman picked up the phone and dialed a number, 
“Fello?” she said. “Ferman reporting. We have a new one, 
male, about thirty.” 

“Fine, thank you,” answered a voice, “Begin treatment at 
once, Dr. Ferman.” 


I Am Returning 


T AM RETURNING. It seems too good to 
believe: it has taken such a weary stretch of time, and 
there has been so much despair along the way, but now the 
long fierce dream jis true at last and I am, I really am 
returning. 

Oh, let them beware, my enemies! Let him beware, in 
particular, that arrogant and supercilious one to whom I 
owe my misery. Let him hold fast to his throne, for this time 
I shall shake him from it and bring him to his knees before 
me. And then each moment of that long dark exile shall 
be paid for. Each moment. I have forgotten nothing. My 
memory is clear and sharp and bitter. I remember the 
fall; I remember the jungle coming at me as if shot froma 
gun, blanketing the ship in sudden dark. 

I do not like the dark. 

I remember my force-field slicing a path cleanly through 
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the foliage and the ship stopping with a monstrous jolt. 

How long I lay crumpled on the floor I will never know. 
My mind was in chaos, my body wrenched and sickened. 
Some time later I dragged myself to my feet and limped to 
the controls. I pressed the force-key. The force-field flickered, 
cutting down trees and letting in light, but the ship would 
not move an inch. - 

I stumbled to the engine-chamber and felt my heart stop | 
for an instant and begin thumping more violently. The One, 
Iwo and Three tubes were all shattered, broken by the fall. 
_ I looked closer. No. Not broken by the fall. 

Exploded. Burst from within. And, around the twisted 
edges, the telltale tint of krin powder. 

My hands clawed at the repair kit, tore it open with a 
clatter. There, instead of the replacement tubes, were three 
empty niches neatly labeled One, Two, Three. 

I remember weeping at that point. I suppose I was out of 
my mind for a while. What brought me back to reality was 
the slow realization that the atmosphere was growing foul, 

A leak in the tanks? I knew better than that. A tank 
made of iln cannot spring a leak—unless it has been 
specifically designed to do so. This was the end, then, un- 
less the atmosphere of this alien planet could support me. 
And the odds against that, I knew, were staggering. 

Nevertheless, I made my way back to the controls and 
consulted the teller globe. What it told me brought a deep 
groan of anguish from my throat. 

I had crashed on a nightmare world. 

Cold: a cold so intense it was beyond my power to im- 
agine it. And the atmosphere: laden with oxygen, 

Poison, 

The darkness was returning. I looked up. As I watched, 
the trees grew back and engulfed the ship. I jabbed the 
force key and they fell, letting in again the cold meagre 
light of the distant sun. But even before I could turn away 
from the viewport, they had begun to grow again. 
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It turned my stomach. There was something disturbing 
about such rapid metabolism, something sinister about any 
life that blossomed and died so quickly. It was dark again. 

And then there was a grinning face at the viewport. 

I cried out, recoiling against the opposite wall, my knees 
trembling, my wings fluttering, my antennae stiffening with 
fear. 

The face was gone. It had been there only an instant, but 
in that time I had touched the mind behind it and found 
there a raging hunger. The face had been the gaping mask 
of a maniac lizard. 

I peered into the dim light of the jungle and saw them 
moving in a frantic swift blur. I saw them being born and 
growing, fighting and eating each other, dying and decom- 
posing and vanishing. 

I was dizzy. The atmosphere in the ship was getting 
steadily more fetid. I reflected on the ironic fact that in the 
time it would take me to die, generation would come and go 
in that dawn world out there... 

But perhaps death was not necessary for me. I looked at 
the comunicator. Perhaps I could strike a bargain. 

I sat down and punched the communicator key. “Hello,” 
I said. “Hello, hello, hello.” I repeated it over and over 
again until my throat was hoarse. Outside, the very species 
were changing, evolving. “Hello, hello hello. . . .” 

Just when I was about to give up hope, a familiar, hated 
voice crackled from the responder: 

“Greetings, Prince. Didn’t expect to hear from you again.” 

Rage churned inside me, curdled my blood, twisted my 
bowels into a knot. But I breathed deeply of the bad air, and 
calmly said, “Send me aid. Bring me back and you can 
have half the kingdom.” 

A laugh came back. “But, my dear fellow, with you gone 
T have ail the kingdom. Come now: surely you have a better 
suggestion than that?” 

I had no answer. There was no answer. I said nothing. 
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“Where are you?” he asked. 

“You will be glad to learn I am stranded on a primitive 
world; a world of deadly cold, with an atmosphere of 
oxygen.” 

“Most unfortunate. Any neighbors?” 

“Lizards,” 

“T don’t think I would like that. But then I suppose it 
suits you. You always did have an affinity for low life. 
Rabblerousing and all that. It was very wrong of you to try 
to depose me, you know. You have only yourself to blame 
for your predic—” 

“Listen to me,” I cut in. “I’m not done for yet.” 

“Not yet, perhaps, but surely soon? After all, that cold 
you mentioned. And an oxygen atmosphere! Really—” 

“T’ll find heat!” I yelled, trying a desperate bluff. “And 
T'll find something fit to breathe—even if I have to drill my 
ship into the bowels of this planet to find it!” 

“That’s the spirit!” he said. “And then what? Will you 
sit on your haunches and wait for us to come and get you? 
Your ship can’t become spaceborne, you know. Not without 
those three propellor tubes. And those lizards—I doubt if 
they know much about tube manufacture. .. .” 

It was said in mockery, but it gave me an idea. “No,” I 
said. “And they’re dying anyway; even as I watch them, the 
species is dying out.” The control board writhed unsteadily 
before my eyes for a moment: the air was very bad. “But 
think of this: suppose a new species arises (their metabolism 
is fast, you see, incredibly fast); suppose this new species 
shows signs of intelligence. . . .” 

I paused. My improvisatory powers had run dry. The 
responder crackled: “Yes, Prince? Go on.” 

“Suppose . . . suppose I find heat and atmosphere to live 
by. And suppose I forge a stronghold and from it reach out 
and shape their minds. Shape their minds as I would shape 
@ piece of clay in my hands.” 
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“Tf it amuses you,” he said, “I see no reason why you 
shouldn’t.” 

I leaned forward, hissing into the phone: “Listen, Suppose 
I influence their thinking, guide their culture, control them. 
Suppose, in short, I steer them straight toward space. Do you 
understand? Toward space! Suppose, believing they are 
acting of their own free will, they build me a fleet and arm 
it with mighty weapons. A fleet with one sole purpose: to re- 
turn and destroy you!” 

“All from your snug little hole-in-the-ground?” 

“Yes! Just suppose that, my friend!” My voice had 
risen to a shriek. 

“You're raving.” 

“Am 1? Dare you risk it? Dare you gamble? Dare you 
wager a kingdom on it? Or will you send me aid? Bring me 
back now, while you can, and I’ll share the throne with you.” 

There was silence. For once, he had no words. My heart 
leaped: the bluff was working! But it was not too long before 
he found his tongue again: 

“As long as we're supposing, Prince, just suppose this if 
you will. Suppose there és intelligent life on this jungle 
planet of yours; suppose you do control it—it’s quite 
possible; after all, we’ve controlled lower life forms before 
this. Now what’s to prevent me from waging a kind of 
telepathic war with you? Doing a little controlling of my 
own? Counteracting you? Steering them away from space 
and your ‘mighty weapons’? ...” 

I was at a loss. It was possible, of course, Distance is 
no deterrent to telepathy. And he could find me easily 
enough. Even now his detectors had probably traced my 
communicator. My confidence crumbled. Final despair 
settled upon me like a cold wet shroud, The outrageous bluff 
had not worked, as I knew in my heart it would not. He was 
too smart for that. And now he was waiting. Waiting for 
me to break down and weep and beg. But I would not. I still 
had pride—my strength and my weakness. I would play the 
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game through to the end, die in the attempt to make good 
my threat. 

“You refuse me?” I said tonelessly. 

“That’s right.” 

“Then accept the consequences!” I roared, turning on 
the force-field and burrowing into the ground. “J’U be back.” 

As I plunged deep into the planet on that day long 
ago, down to its molten core seeking heat and life-giving 
sulphur, his only reply was that familiar, infuriating mock- 
ing laugh and a condescending “Good luck, Prince!” 

It’s my turn to laugh now. 

For now, though it has taken me half a lifetime—untold 
thousand of lifetimes if reckoned by span of these creatures 
—now, disguised as one of them and standing proudly in 
the flagship they built for me, unknowing, conscious of 
nothing but a vague traditional inner struggle between 
“sood” and “evil” . .. now, as the leader of a colossal 
armada on its warlike way to Arcturus IV... now, as 
this Twenty-First Century of theirs draws to its end, I am 
returning at last from the dark to claim the throne that 
rightfully belongs to me: Lucifer, named for light, prince of 
the glowing regions, son of the morning. 

Beware, my enemies! 


Incommunicado 


My Dear Son, 
Good news at last, the best of news: success! Yes, after 
a number of failures, a complete and glorious success is 
ours and it is gratifying indeed. 
I’m sure you’re longing to know when you can join me. 
Well, the answer is—soon. As soon as we can take care of 
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a few details, smooth things out, make the place a little 
-more civilized. But let me tell you all about it. 

It began on schedule—the second of this month, just a 

“little after nine in the evening. We thought it a good joke 

to use, as our first test subjects, a semanticist and a pro- 
fessor of English literature. Two such, named Stewart Farr 
and Frank Widmeyer, were enjoying a glass of sherry to- 
gether. Farr was saying (I quote from the Sky transcript): 

“. .. I know all that, Frank. I appreciate the sensitivity, 
the fresh imagery of these youngsters’ writing, but it all 
isn’t worth the paper it’s scribbled on unless it communi- 
cates.” 

“Ah, Communicates what? And to whom?” 

“Common sense. To anybody with a modicum of in- 
telligence and education.” 

Widmeyer laughed. “For a semanticist, you’re getting 
involved with some very fuzzy terms. Common sense, for 
instance. One man’s common sense is another man’s 
gadarak,” 

“Another man’s what?” 

~“Gadarak,” Widmeyer repeated. “Kadamax dezzitix” 

“Very funny,” said Farr, sourly, “but aren’t you past the 
age when double-talk is considered the height of humor?” 

Widmeyer frowned. ‘“Dallagabbadex! Gik?” 

“Tf you’re going to sit there and make stupid sounds like 
the avant-garde writers you defend, then I’ll just pick up 
my hat and jwan. Ellio.” 

Widmeyer’s face was twisted with puzzlement. “Guddig, 
begga do krang? Guddig!” 

Farr walked to the door. “Vwo jayran,” he said with 
dignity, and left. 

On the street, he walked fiercely, his hands jammed into 
his pockets. The Sky (a recent model, by the way, about 
the size of a mosquito) followed him and transmitted his 
thoughts back to us. Perverse old coot, he raged. Just like 
Widmeyer to pull some damfoolishness like that when he’s 
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argued into a corner. Just a kid, that’s all, A big overgrown 
boy. Farr fished in his pockets for a cigarette, came up with 
a crumpled and empty pack. He cursed under his breath and 
turned into a drug store, 

Of the girl at the cigar counter, he requested, “Mo jillia 
wayn.” 

“Zes?” she asked. 

With elaborate precision, Farr repeated, “Wayn. Jillia 
wayn.” Must be a foreigner, he thought. Strange accent. 

“Zes seesah, saf?” the girl asked. 

Farr stamped out. What a frustrating evening, he fumed 
as he walked homeward. First Widmeyer gets silly and talks 
gibberish, then the drug store starts hiring people who can’t 
speak a word of English. He walked into his home and his 
wife greeted him. 

“Moomo,” she said gaily. “Gombodo boomvob.” 

“Yolleria?” queried Farr, growing frightened. 

Her pretty brow creased. “Jombobba, vomo.” 

Saying nothing, but beginning to question his sanity, Farr 
stormed past her into the living room to pour himself a 
drink. As the decanter of Scotch was poised over the glass, 
Farr took note of the television set and the smiling an- 
nouncer who was saying, “Poppoliko yir gendia voz dok 
lumoremith, nodiril? Uo, yeen! .. .” Farr looked down 
quickly at the Scotch that was splashing over his shoes. He 
tilted the overflowing glass to his lips, drank it down, then 
quietly fainted. 

This time the Isolator was a total success, you see, not a 
partial success as it was at the place known as Babel in Shinar. 
Thaé little experiment had produced chaos, yes; barriers, 
of course; enough confusion to merit a write-up in Genesis ; 
but the barriers were hurdled when the various groups began 
to translate each other’s languages. The trouble there, you 
see, was the languages, though different, were stable. And 
so the Isolator was written off as “interesting,” “promising,” 
but a failure. Other tests followed—near the Zambezi, among 
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the Tibeto-Burmans of Assam, at the Cholula pyramid in 
Mexico, and though they created enough of a stir to be 
eventually recorded in the Encyclopedia Britannica under 
“Babel,” the results were still spotty and unsatisfactory. It 
was not until now, with the much improved, refined, more 
flexible model, that we achieved complete success: everyone 
speaking a different language and—this was the master 
stroke—those languges changing, shifting, day by day, 
never quite the same, never stable long enough to allow 
anyone to study and translate his neighbor’s speech. 

After our first test subjects, Farr and Widmeyer, reacted 
so beautifully, we tried the Isolator on a television an- 
nouncer (with the admirable result I’ve already mentioned). 
Then we focussed it on two housewives, chatting over the 
telephone. The transcript of ¢kat conversation was so 
funny I thought I’d die. We turned it on a fashionable cock- 
tail party after that, with superb reception,,and then we 
directed it at the stage of a theatre where Eliot’s Sweeney 
Agonistes was being performed. It was a full five minutes 
before the audience—or the actors—discovered anything 
was wrong. 

Finally, having satisfied ourselves that the latest model 
Isolator was much more than merely “interesting” or “prom- 
ising,” we sent its radiations over the entire planet. We let the 
confusion grow, we let the panic set in, we let the nightmare 
grip them until they were on their knees, gabbling to their 
gods in billions of clashing tongues. 

Then we brought our ships down from the skies and 
conquered. It was ridiculously easy. 

From your studies of non-Rarrlgian literature, do you re- 
call an Earth writer who said “No man is an island”? That 
phrase is particularly amusing now, eh? 

See you soon, Regards to Uncle Xzilll. 

Your Loving Father. 


His Father’s House 


FEEL EIEIO 


THE OLD MAN was talking again: 
‘¢.. Not worth a damn, no good for anything but spending 
other people’s money, couldn’t do a day’s work if your 
life depended on it . . .” Blabber, blabber, nag, nag, in the 
phlegmy resonance of age: the incessant voice followed 
Ralph Ganner into the bathroom and out again without 
seeming to stop even for a breath, 

“Fine son for a man like me, a man who built an 
empire out of sand, who made Mars what it is today. 
Sometimes I think you’re not my son at all. Son of some 
oily-haired space bum who stopped by on the way to 
Venus, Wouldn’t put it past your mother.” 

“Shut up!” snapped Ralph, 

But the white-haired old man went right on, his sunken 
mouth maundering a steady stream of chatter: “Wouldn’t 
put it past her at all. I was busy a lot. Even slept at the 
office sometimes when I worked late. She had plenty of op- 
portunity, Lord knows .. 

Ralph slipped on his evening jacket and glanced just 
once at the rheumy-eyed old man, sitting in the cloudfoam 
chair, blabbering on and on. Just once he glanced with 
' hatred at the seamed face and then he strode quickly to 
the door. As the door opened for him, he heard the old 
man’s parting shot. “Going out to spend my money, Ralph? 
Going out to forget your worries? Good luck.” Ralph wished 
it were an old-fashioned door so he could slam it. 

An escalator whisked him downstairs and out of the 
mansion. The air was crisp and a salt tang came from a 
nearby canal. The moons were bright. He got in his car, 
punched the keyboard, and sank back wearily in the seat 
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as the car rose slowly, gained speed, and hummed through 
the cloudless air. Below and far behind him now, the 
mansion loomed darkly like a great crouching monster, 
like a blight on the Martian landsacpe, like a prison. 

The car whizzed over a gaudy resort hotel. Ralph’s eyes 
hungrily watched it dwindle to a speck on the horizon. How 
he wished he might live there. Or- anywhere, Anywhere but 
in his father’s house. 

Astrid was already dressed and waiting for him. For one 
moment he forgot his father as he looked at her. She was 
sheathed in green velvon that matched exactly the green of 
her eyes and made them seem to leap from her face, so 
startling was their color. They were her best feature. Her 
nose veered very slightly to one side and her mouth was 
perhaps too large and she had more chin than the classic 
sculptors thought proper for a woman, but it was a face he 
loved, every defect of it, and she was the most beautiful 
woman on Mars to him. 

“I’m glad you’re early, darling,” she said. “I hoped you 
would be. We'll have time for a drink before the show. 
And we can have a nice slow ride to the theatre.” She came 
forward and wrapped her arms around him and soaked 
him with her warmth until the blood throbbed in his head. 
A nice slow ride, Sure. But he was sick of cramped and 
furtive spasms in the car. She seemed almost to read his 
thoughts. “Unless you want to come back here, later?” 

“You know I can’t do that. Let’s go.” 

‘We don’t have to leave yet, Ralph.” She sat down on a 
couch. “Why don’t you read me your latest chapters? Do 
you have them with you?” 

“T ... I read_you the lastest chapters last week. I haven’t 
done anything else on it.” 

“Darling, that was two weeks ago, And you haven’t 
written anything since? Why not?” 

He frowned. “You can’t turn it on and off like a faucet, 
Astrid. It just won’t come.” 
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“But that’s not like you, Ralph, You’ve never had trouble 
getting things down on paper. The words have always 
flowed from you. Look at that novelet last winter. You did 
the first draft in two days and nights.” She smiled. “You 
looked terrible when it was finished, but you did it. And in 
those awful surroundings! Libraries, the college dorm, in 
the shower room after lights out. You should be able to get 
a lot of work done in that big mansion. Just lock yourself 
in with a pot of coffee and wade into it. Really you should.” 

He sank to the couch beside her. “Yes, I should,” he 
sighed. 

“And ...” She hesitated, smoothed her dress. “I didn’t 
say anything the last time, because I thought you’d catch it 
yourself and rewrite, but those last chapters .. .” 

“What about them?” 

“They weren’t good, dear. They weren’t your best. Any- 
one might have written them. It’s been happening slowly, 
Ralph, but your work has been steadily deteriorating for 
some time now .. .” 

“For a year,” he said. “Ever since I left college and moved 
into the mansion.” 

“Well, yes. Darling, what is it? What’s happening to 
you? Is anything wrong?” 

He turned to her and, for a moment, she thought he was 
going to say something, relieve himself of the burden he 
seemed to have been carrying all these months. For his 
face softened: briefly, he was the old Ralph again. But then 
it was gone and he only said, “Everything fine. Let’s go.” 

In the car, he punched the top speed button and they were 
hurled into the air. “We have plenty of time,” she protested. 

“T need that drink.” 

“Ralph, there is something wrong.” She took his arm. 
“Tell me. Is it anything I said about coming back to the 
apartment? Wouldn’t you want to, if you could?” 

“Of course I’d want to. If I could. But you know I can’t 
so why do you keep harping on it? If I told you once, honey, 
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T told you a hundred times: I-can’t live anywhere but in the 
mansion, I can’t even stay overnight anywhere else. I’d lose 
my inheritance if I did. You know what would happen if 
I went back with you. The same thing that happened last 
time. I’d be there all night. Only this time the lawyer 
wouldn’t just warn me. This time the inheritance would be 
gone. And don’t say it’s silly. I know it’s silly but there’s 
nothing I can do about it.” 

“J still don’t understand why we couldn’t go back to 
your—” 

“Here’s the cocktail lounge.” The car dropped, skidded, 
bumped to a halt. They got out. A rolling plush carpet 
carried them inside and directly to a table. Ralph ordered a 
double Marsini. When it popped up in front of him through 
the hole in the table, he seized the iced glass and drank down 
half of it in a gulp. Then, savagely, he crammed it back down 
the hole and barked toward the hidden microphone, “Not 
dry enough! Your robot needs a new indexing.” 

Bravely ignoring his bad humor, Astrid continued what 
she had started to say in the car. “Ralph, I’d love to see 
that rambling old mansion of yours. After the show, why 
coludn’t we .. .” 

“No. Just no.” They had been over it dozens of times 
before, and he was tired of making excuses. He had no 
excuses left. What could he say: You can’t come to the 
mansion because I don’t want you to see my father? That 
would make a lot of sense, wouldn’t it? 

Another Marsini rose through the hole, Ralph tasted it. 
Just right. Almost pure Earth gin, with just a touch of the 
pungent vermouth made from the wild “grapes” of Mars. 
He noticed Astrid had no glass. “You're not drinking?” he 
asked. 

“T don’t want a drink. Maybe you ought to take me home 
and just forget about the show. Forget about me, too.” 

. “Honey .. .” He reached over and took her hand. “I’m 
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sorry. Try to put up with my orneriness, will you? Just for 
a little while longer? Until we can get married?” 

“A little while longer? Four more years? Oh, I want to, 
Ralph, but it’s been so long already . . .” Her voice broke. 

‘Don’t cry, honey. Please don’t cry.” 

“Take me home, Ralph. Please.” 

“Aw, baby .. .” 

“T’m not angry, Ralph. I love you and I want you and I 
can’t understand all this crazy business about the mansion 
and your inheritance. I don’t understand why we can’t get 
married and live there, if you must. You said you’d tell me 
some day. Tell me now.” 

“You wouldn’t like it there, believe me, honey. Come on, 
let’s go to the show.” 

“T don’t feel like seeing the show. Please take me home.” 

A formless fear grew in his belly, climbed coldly up his 
body, was transformed into thought in his mind: I’m losing 


After he left her at her apartment, Ralph drove about 
aimlessly, finally ending up at the theatre. The show was an 
unfortunate choice: a space-opera extolling the glories of the 
first uranium miners on Mars and the hardships endured by 
the settlers from Earth. It reminded him of his father, 
Henry Ganner, the shrewdest, most hard-working frontiers- 
man of them all, the man who took Mars in his tough hands 
and shaped it into a colony. “Cutthroat Ganner” had al- 
ready become a legend. 

Technically, the show was perfect: life-size characters in 
three dimensions walked, seemingly, among the audience. 
The theatre became, by turns, the interior of a spaceship, 
a Martian desert, a settler’s cabin. The audience loved it, 
But Ralph found it intolerable. He wished there were an 
old-fashioned theatre left on Mars—one in which the actors 
stayed put, up in front on a screen. But science had rendered 
screens archaic. Ralph got up and left. 

His car floated slowly over the desert. He recalled the rapt 
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faces of the audience he had just been a part of. Had his face 
looked like that, too? Drugged and dull and blindly accepting 
the good, the bad, the true, the false, the meaningful and 
meaningless alike? He groaned aloud. What place was there 
for him in this world? How could he hope to stir their minds, 
bring excitement to their vapid faces with his words? Mars 
was sophisticated only on the surface: scratch the veneer 
and you’d find a frontiersman, every time. They were all a 
bunch of Cutthroat Ganners, And ke was a Ganner, too. A 
true Ganner, by right of descent. The firstborn. The only- 
born. The only child of the great Ganner, and that only child 
was—a scribbler. Side-splitting irony. But Ralph was not 
inclned to laugh. In the distance, he saw the mansion, and 
he turned the car around, reluctant to go home, 

“Home,” he mumbled. “Home, sweet home.” He punched 
top speed and shot dizzily upward. “Hell, sweet hell.” The 
car climbed higher and higher, building up speed, its hum 
growing ominously loud. The air became thin, His chest 
heaved, but he did not switch on the oxygen. Sweat broke 
out on his forehead, then all over his body. “Hell, sweet 
hell,” he repeated crazily. “There’s no place like hell.” Sud- 
denly he cut off the power. 

The hum died into silence long before the speeding car 
stopped its upward climb and began to fall. His stomach 
crawled toward his throat as the car plummeted toward the 
ground, His feet dug into the floor. The air screamed past, 
rising with his own yell, as the rusty surface of Mars came 
closer and closer. 

He snapped on the power just in time, and the abrupt 
lurch threw him out of the seat. Sobbing now, he turned the 
car toward the mansion. His thinking was clarified by the 
brush with death. He realized that writers have always had 
to hammer their work into unreceptive minds, No, the real 
trouble stemmed from the same source Ralph’s troubles 
had always stemmed. “Father,” he muttered. “Something 
will have to be done about Father.” 
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The old man wasn’t waiting for him when he walked. 
through the door. Ralph was mildly surprised. Feeling the 
need of another drink,/he went directly to the bar. As he 
stirred the gin and Martian vermouth, he tried to think of a 
way to get rid of the old man once and for all. 

“Drinking again, Ralph?” His father was standing in the 
doorway. “Drowning your sorows? Good idea. Swill it 
down. Mop it up. Drink until your brain softens and 
purple snakes crawl up your legs. Bottoms up.” 

Ralph threw the glass at his father but it went right 
through him. “Bottoms up,” the old man repeated. Then 
he chuckled: a dry, cracked chuckle. “Don’t you wish you 
could kill me, Ralph? But how, eh? That’s the question. 
How can you kill a dead man?” The crooked old figure 
walked slowly to the other side of the room. “What a 
problem. Boy would like to kill his father, but father is al- 
ready dead. Very difficult.” He chuckled again. Ralph left 
the bar. “Through drinking already?” 

When Ralph entered the library, his father was there. 
“Ah,” said the old man. “Books: that’s the stuff. You al- 
ways were a bookworm. Bury yourself in books. Much better 
than liquor. Escapism, that’s the ticket.” 

How long could it go on? Ralph asked himself desperately. 
How many recordings had his father made before he died? 
It was a full year since his death, and still they went on— 
maddeningly life-like, three-dimensional, technically perfect, 
talking, nagging, needling, insulting ... 

“May I suggest Shakespeare?” his father asked. “A 
favorite of yours, isn’t he? I never did hold with filling the 
mind with foolishness written a dozen centuries ago, but 
here and there that Shakespeare says something pretty good. 
In Macbeth, for instance. ‘The time has been that when the 
brains were out, the man would die, and there an end, but 
now they rise again.. .’” 

Ralph walked to the door. “Oh, don’t go,” pleaded his 
father, a special recording immediately switching on as 
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Ralph broke the photoelectric beam. “Stay and chat a while 
with an old man.” = 
And Ralph stayed. Because he knew his father would be in 
his bedroom, too, if he sought refuge there. The house was 
infested with reproducers, all well-stocked with images of 
his father, each room having its own appropriate repertoire 
—remarks about drinking for the bar, about books for the 

library, about insomnia for the bedrooms .. . 

“Tf you cared to,” his father rattled on, “you could rave 
at me like Macbeth raved at what’s-his-name: “Avaunt, and 
quit my sight! Let the earth hide thee!’ Or, in this case, 
‘Let Mars hide thee!’ Although that spoils the metre, doesn’t 
it? Oh, yes, I know about metre, I’m no writer like you, 
Ralph boy, but they stuffed some of that crap into my head 
when I went to school. Your old dad isn’t as stupid as you’d 
like to believe . . .” 

Where were they? Ralph had searched the mansion again 
and again for the reproducers and their automatic switches, 
but never had he found even one. The mansion had been 
constructed to his father’s specifications, years ago, and old 
Ganner had wanted to go one better the modern vogue for 
hidden reproducers. They were hidden, all right. Hidden so 
cleverly that only Ganner and the architect knew where they 
were, The old man liked to startle his guests by suddenly 
sending a recorded fleet of spaceships blazing through the 
dining room or introducing a handsome actor into the bath- 
room of a shrieking maiden lady. Ralph had thought of the 
architect, in his despair. Had thought of him and called his 
Earth office, only to learn that he had died fifteen years 
before. 

Ralph would always remember the day the will was read 
by the robot legal machine. In the jerky, precise syllables 
that tried to simulate human speech but only succeeded in 
sounding like a parody of a Gregorian chant, he had heard 
his father’s words quoted: 

“To my only living relative, my son, Ralph Ganner, I leave 
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one-third of my moneys, investments and lands, to be his five 
years from the date of my death, subject to the following 
condition: that he make Ganner Mansion his exclusive 
home during those five years. Should he reside elsewhere, 
even for a single night, the inheritance shall become void 
and shall become the property of the Mars-Ganner Cor- 
poration, heirs of the remaining two-thirds . . .” 

It was a strange condition, and Ralph was not in favor of 
the idea, but he did want the one-third inheritance. His 
father had given him a ridiculously small allowance while 
attending college, and had threatened to cut it off the mo- 
ment he graduated. Ralph was rather surprised to learn his 
father had left him anything at all, but he was glad of it for 
now he could be independent and devote all of his time to 
writing. 

And there was Astrid. She had fallen in love with him at 
college, before she even knew he bore the powerful name of 
Ganner, and she would stand by him through the lean years. 
But why should there be lean years for her? She deserved 
the best. Now they could be married at once and move into 
the mansion. The stipulation that he could not leave it for 
a single night was disagreeable, but Ralph knew better than 
to try to break a will drawn up by a robot legal system. It 
was a system set up by Cutthroat Ganner himself, in the days 
when Mars was lawless, and it had served men well in the 
emergency. The emergency was long since past, but objec- 
tions to the no-longer-needed system went unheeded by the 
Corporation that controlled the planet. The robot lawyers 
continued to dispense their correct, cold, irrevocable, rule- 
book law. 

The very first day he moved into the mansion, he knew he 
could not bring Astrid there. For he had not even unpacked 
when he heard a voice behind him in the bedroom. “So you 
accepted my condition, Ralph?” 

He turned around and saw his father and a yelp of 
primordial fear-was torn from his throat. The blood left his 
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face and his throat became as dry as a Martian desert. 

The ghost went on speaking: “I thought you would. Al- 
ways ready to spend your dad’s dough, aren’t you? Never 
willing to work for it, though. Not a chance of that. My 
heavens, no. Mama’s boy is an artist. Mama’s boy is just 
going to sit on his can and dream up pretty ways to string 
words together. Take a job in the Corporation? Follow in 
his father’s steps? Gracious, what an idea! No, I’m not a 
visitor from the spirit world, Ralphie. I’m dead as a door- 
nail and this old gent you’re looking at is only a recording 
made a couple of years ago. There plenty of recordings like 
this, Ralph. I kept myself very busy making them when I 
knew I was going to die. Didn’t want you to be lonesome in 
this big old mansion all by yourself. I'll keep you company 
often. We'll live together, just you and I, for five years. 
Then—if you still have your wits—you can claim the rest 
of your inheritance, You'll have earned it!” The image 
laughed. “Fair enough? Well, I’ll let you think that over 
alone. Goodbye for now. Ill be back.” 

And the image had walked out of the door and vanished. 

Now, a year later, it was still talking as Ralph sat with 
bowed head in the library of Ganner Mansion. “ ‘Thy bones 
are marrowless, thy blood is cold, thou hast no speculation 
in those eyes which thou dost glare with. How’s that for 
writing, writer? Pretty good stuff, eh? Makes sense, doesn’t 
it? Now listen to me, Ralph. Listen to me carefully. You’ve 
had a year of this. Have you had enough? Then I’ll let you 
in on a little secret. The lawyer didn’t tell you everything. 
It was carefully instructed, carefully indexed to keep back 
one little bit of information. And this is it: I’m willing to 
remain in my grave and never pester you further. I’m willing 
to let you have your inheritance, too. On condition.” 

“Conditions!” Ralph hissed, then was angry with himself 
for having talked back to a lifeless image twice in one day. 

“The condition is this. That you accept a position in Mars- 
Ganner. That you carry on. That you give up this writing 
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rubbish, That you be my son. I want that, Ralph. It will 
take away some of the bitterness of dying if a Ganner son 
carries on here on Mars. The Ganner name és Mars, Ralph! 
You should be proud of it and live up to it, You should be 
the son of your father. The lawyer knows what to do. Just 
call it and tell it you’re going to take over the Corporation, 
Tomorrow, technicians will arrive to remove the image- 
spools from the reproducers. It’s up to you, Ralph. Son.” 

The image was gone, Ralph sat alone in the silence of the 
library. His dead father’s words still echoed in his mind. 
The hard-headed old tyrant. The selfish, money-grubbing 
egomaniac, All Mars had been his domain and in his life he 
had never let anyone forget it. His own anti-intellectual 
tastes had shaped Martian society, made it a cultureless 
vacuum, with no roots in man’s rich past and no hope of 
future growth. His gnarled fingers had jerked the strings and 
the marionettes had danced. How the idea of death must have 
gnawed at him! Gnawed and nibbled and chewed at him 
until his jungle mind had hit on the way to reach out, after 
death, and pull the strings even then. ; 

Absently, Ralph looked up at a nearby shelf of books, 
a set of antiques, collectors’ items purchased by his father 
to fill the walls. Terse titles seemed to mock Ralph’s 
dilemma: Caught, Nothing, Pack My Bag. And equally 
terse titles by the same ancient writer, a man named Green, 
seemed to speak tauntingly of those things Ralph could 
no longer hope for: Living, Loving. 

He could leave. Walk out and never come back. And his 
father could haunt the mansion forever if he wanted 
to, because Ralph wouldn’t be there to listen to him and 
to look at his hard, aged face. Peck My Bag. But then 
he would be a pauper. His novelet had brought him a de- 
cent check—but that had been over a year ago and it had 
been the first sale in a long time. He and Astrid a 
exist on the income from his writing. Not yet. 

He could accept the position, And be rid of his father 
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and be richer than any other man in the System. And hate 
every minute of it. Caught. 

Astrid. Living. Loving. She had fallen in love with a 
writer. Could he ask her to love a Corporation boss, an 
organization man of a stripe that would make that ancient 
symbol, the man in the gray flannel suit, seem a soaring free 
spirit by comparison? 

Nothing. 

He shivered. The chill of the Martian night was seeping 
into the mansion ... j 


“Will that be all, Mr. Ganner?” 

“Yes, Miss Reeves,” said Ralph. “Get those letters out as 
soon as possible, please—especially the one about the under- 
writing of the Mars Repertory Theatre. And be sure to en- 
close the check. Don’t forget to tell all senior executives 
about the board meeting immediately after lunch. Tell ther 
we'll discuss the new Ganner Fellowship fund. I have som 
thoughts about expanding it to include painters and musi- 
cians.” 

“Yes, sir. Oh—I’m to remind you that you and Mrs. 
Ganner are giving a reception for that folk dance troupe 
from Earth tonight? And will you be able to see Mr. Krenek 
this afternoon about the library?” 

“T doubt it. Anyway, I thought that was all settled.” 

“Mr. Krenek wants to discuss the name of the library. He 
assumes you wish to call it The Henry Ganner Memorial 
Library, after your father, but I have a hunch he wants to 
talk you into naming it after yourself.” 

“Y’m too young to become a memorial, Miss Reeves. Tell 
Mr. Krenek he may name it after anybody the committee 
chooses, except me. My personal preference, if he’s in-. 
terested, is to call it the Henry Green Memorial Library.’ , 

“Yes, sir...” Miss Reeves seemed just a trifle puzzled. 
“Mr. Ganner—” 

“Vesp?? 
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“What shall I tell Mr. Krenek when he asks me who Henry 
Green was?” 

A smile momentarily flashed across Ralph Ganner’s face. 
“Tell him—— no, just tell him he was a Twentieth Century 
novelist, all but forgotten, whose collected works are being 
made available again next month by a promient publishing 

ouse. But to satisfy your own curiosity, Miss Reeves, 
denry Green was the pseudonym of an ancient tycoon who 
successfully combined a life of business with a life of art. 
He did this, they say, by writing during his lunch hour. Isn’t 
that simple?” 

“Yes, Mr, Ganner.” 

“So absurdly simple .. . And speaking of lunch, shouldn’t 
you be having yours soon?” 

“Yes, sir. I’m leaving now. Are you sure you wouldn’t 
like me to send you in something? A sandwich? Some soup?” 

‘“No thanks, Miss Reeves. I eat an enormous breakfast, 

*u know. As you leave, will you lock my door?” 


Last Will and Testament 


Events having taken an unexpected 
and intolerable turn, I, the undersigned, sound of mind 
and body, having this day resolved to die by my own hand, 
do acknowledge the following articles as my final words and 
-lemn legacy: 

To my lovely and loving wife, were she alive, I should 
save left that which is now without value to me, my worldy 
zoods, Esteeming, as she did, material things above all else, 
she would have been welcome to all of my estates and posses- 
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sions. I do not expect to meet her spirit in the other world: 
she was so much of the flesh that I am certain she ceased 
to be the moment I killed her. 

To my advisors, I leave the guidance and comfort of their 
own advice. 

To the shades of my mother, my half-brother, and my first 
wife, I send my greeting before me and my heartfelt 
apologies for having murdered their fleshly counterparts. 
Also these messages: 

To my first wife: My dear, I look forward to your com- 
pany. In this life, I never appreciated you. Your gentle wit, 
your graciousness, your nobility and charm of person where 
wasted upon me. In the fever of my youth, I preferred the 
hot limbs of your successor to the cool wisdom of your 

’ conversation. Forgive me, my dear. My erring flesh I leave 
behind me. Welcome my flawless spirit, I entreat you. 

Brother, I know you were angry with me after I fed you 
that poison. I felt your spirit haunting me for months. 
Gradually, you stopped, so I assume that you have forgiven 
me and have reflected that, after all, one of us had to go. If 
you had thought of it first, J would have been the haunting 
spirit. See how time brings equality to everything. Soon I, 
too, will be a spirit and there will be no jealousy between 
us. I look forward to meeting you again. 

Mother, between us there need be no apologies. In this 
life you became an obstruction. In the realm of the spirit 
you will be a constant joy. Let me assure you that I have 
never felt shame about our intimacy, that the criticism 
levelled at us by moralists has neither brought a blush to 
my face nor regret to my heart. Man is born out of Women. 
What could be more fitting, more poetic, than that she should 
introduce him to the mysteries of Aphrodite? I have always 
considered King Oedipus an exciting, but silly, play. 

It is well known that I am gifted with a poetic turn of 
mind. Perhaps, then, I may be forgiven for lapsing into 
verse for a brief space here. It is not, perhaps, my best, but 
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be charitable—it is my last. To the common man, I leave 
these lines: 

I stand apart from the ugly folk. 

The ugly folk with unbeautiful voices 

Choke the streets and arbors that I love, 

Obstructing beauty, filtering it 

Through literal minds and tiny souls 

And unenthusiastic appetites. 

I stand apart, I may not be 

A lovely thing to hear nor yet to see; 

My soul is maybe puny, and my mind 

Ts often narrower than humankind; 

My lusts, off-hand sometimes, and lacking heart. 

No matter. I am I, I stand apari. 

To my venerable tutors, both living and dead; to all 
philosophers and logicians in general, I leave this little 
jingle: 

A traitor serpent sleeps below 

Who rises at a glance, a play 

Of light upon a curve, a sway 

Of flesh, deliberate and slow, 

Come off it, then. Cast off your load 

Of logic, for it’s all a whim 

That can be swept away by him 

Each time he hankers to explode, 

Enough of that. My muse is satisfied. 

To Posterity; to the bloodhounds and scavengers of his- 
tory; to that breed of men who presume to judge other men; 
to the shaking heads and clucking tongues and the hands 
thrown high in horror, I send greetings and some wisdom 
garnered during a relatively short but immeasureably full 
life: 

Turn your eyes inward. Examine mercilessly your weak- 
nesses, your prejudices, your passions. Peer deep, deep down 
into the dark and airless labyrinth of unvoiced, unsated, 
sometimes unheard-of, almost unthought-of desire. Bring out 
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each black lust and vengeful feeling; roof out all selfish 
thoughts; line them up and scrutinize them in the clear 
unwavering light of Total Honesty, Reflect how opportunity 
combined with authority might have made Acts out of those 
hideous Caprices cowering there in the light. And then— 
then only—in the words of that renegade Jew of Nazareth, 
“He that is without sin among you, let him first cast a 
stone.” 

These articles I do most earnestly pledge to be my legacy, 
to which I affix my signature below, calling “as witness the 
spirit of my foster father, Claudius, now enthroned among 
the gods in timeless glory.—Nero, Emperor of Rome. 


The Rosebud 


OUTSIDE THE HOSPITAL, an emergency 
ship took off, speeding a cargo of serum to a plague-ridden 
colony on the moon. Inside the hospital, in the office of 
Dr. Shaw, Sam Geoffrion was silent with shock. Soon, in a 
barely audible rasp, he was saying, “I refuse to believe it, 
Doctor.” 

Dr. Shaw smiled knowingly and said, “You'll believe it 
when you see it, Sam.” 

Geoffrion bit his lip and tears began to glisten in his eyes. 
His big fists were clenched and the fingernails dug into the 
palms. He swallowed a dry lump of despair in his throat. 
“Tt’s horrible,” he groaned. “It’s unnatural.” 

“Unnatural?” Dr. Shaw produced a flask of brandy from 
his desk. “The little rosebud? Not at all.” 

Geoffrion looked up. He had checked the tears, but his 
face was a mask of outrage. “How can you say that?” 

Dr. Shaw handed him a glass of brandy. “Drink this.” 
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“T don’t want it...” 

“Drink it, Sam. Doctor’s orders.’ 

Geoffrion emptied the glass. Then he said, “What did you 
mean when you said it’s not unnatural?” 

Dr. Shaw shrugged. “Most natural thing in Creation. Call 
it Evolution. Call it Adaptability. Man is a very adaptable 
critter, you know.” 

“T still don’t see—” 

“You will. Listen. What happened when the first men 
discovered they needed more dexterous hands to grip spears 
‘and sew hides? The opposable thumb appeared. They were 
hairy fellows, those first men, and the hair protected them 
from the cold: but when clothes were invented, the hair 
disappeared. They didn’t need it anymore.”’ The doctor re- 
filled Geoffrion’s glass. 

“T know all that,” the young man said, impatiently, 

“Do you? Good. Then you know that whenever Man needs 
an organ, Nature provides it; that whenever an organ out- 
lives its usefulness, Nature discards it. Am I right?” 

Geoffrion sighed. “I suppose so, but—” 

“Quiet, son. Drink your brandy and listen to me. Then 
maybe you'll understand and feel all right about it—just 
as your wife does.” 

“You told Anne? She knows?” 

“Of course she knows. It concerns her every bit as much 
as it does you. And mark this, Sam—she doesn’t care. It 
doesn’t make any difference to her. In fact, she’s rather 
proud of it.” 

“T’m glad she can look at it that way.” 

“So will you. Just drink up and hear me out: it will 
only take a minute.” Dr. Shaw gazed out of the window for 
a few seconds before he began speaking again. “Some time 
ago—before the Big Wars—around the middle of the Twen- 
tieth Century, scientists took the first step toward perfect 
reproduction of sound. Primitive as it now appears, it must 
have seemed miraculous to them—two microphones, two 
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bands of grooves on a disc, a forked tone arm, two amplifiers, 
two speakers. Crude and clumsy, perhaps, but it was the 
first binaural system, the first system to match Man’s own 
two ears. It was very close to perfection, Understand? 
Perfection. The ultimate, Before too long, concerts—those 
quaint affairs where hundreds of people were packed together 
in uncomfortable auditoriums—became obsolete, because 
they were no better than the perfect stereophonic music that 
could be heard in one’s own home, But even then, the engi- 
neers kept on working, experimenting, refining, improving— 
even when their improvements became meaningless.” 

“Meaningless?” interrupted Geoffrion. “How can im- 
provements be meaningless?” 

“They were this time. Meaningless because Man was not 
equipped to ear the improvements! But still they kept on 
developing more sensitive microphones and effecting count- 
less other miracles of sound, And then—today—old Mother 
Nature, the girl who gave us the opposable thumb and took 
away our ape fur, stepped into the picture again.” Dr. Shaw 
paused. “Now what about it, Sam? Do you think it’s hor- 
rible and unnatural?” 

Geoffrion folded his big hands tightly. His voice was 
husky and low. “I don’t know. I’d have to—see it.” 

“All right.” Dr. Shaw flicked a switch on his desk and 
said: “Miss Crain, you may come in now.” 

A soft feminine voice filled the room: “Yes, Dr. Shaw.” 

The doctor smiled at the younger man. “Another brandy, 
Sam?” 

“No, thanks.” 

The doctor poured a glass for himself. “To Evolution,” 
he said. “To Adaptability. To Mother Nature.” He drained 
the glass just as the door opened and a nurse entered, carry- 
ing a tiny, blanket-swathed bundle. “Ah,” he said. “Here’s 
the little tyke now. Thank you, Miss Crain. Come on, Sam, 
have a peek at your firstborn.” 

Geofirion looked at the little red armful. A good-looking 
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boy, he thought to himself. Resembled Anne a good deal. 
And, somehow, it didn’t seem horrible or unnatural at all. 
It was not a freakish mistake of Nature’s, but a refinement— 
and it was beautiful. It was just as Dr. Shaw had described 
it—blossoming from the infant forehead like a tiny rose- 
bud: 

The third ear. 

“Now come and talk to your wife,” said Dr. Shaw. 


London Calling 


Mr. Lonpon was frightened. His 
hands shook. His stomach writhed within him. He grasped 
the martini with both hands and raised it to his lips. He 
shivered convulsively as the first sip went down his throat. 
What an abominable flavor, he thought, What swill. But he 
needed it. He needed—what was the phrase?—Dutch cour- 
age. 

Because tonight he would have to call Headquarters and 
tell them the alarming truth. 

He jumped. The juke box behind him had come to life 
with a blare and a screech and a relentless thump and a 
voice. Oh, that voice, thought Mr. London. It went into 
him like a long rusty needle and dissected his nerves. 

He passed a trembling hand over the unfamiliar terrain 
of his face. He was sweating. Sitting in an air-conditioned 
bar and sweating. 

A woman came through the door and sat beside him. He - 
teached out gently and touched her mind. 

And retreated instantly, his mind bruised and shaken. 
He gulped the martini, spilling some on the bar. Steeling 
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himself, he entered the bartender’s mind, and in the mirror 
watched him grow pale with disgust. 

He dropped a bill on the bar and left. 

Red and yellow neon lights blistered his eyes. He shut 
them. Dizziness engulfed him. He opened them. People hur- 
ried past him in the night, trod on his feet, bumped him, 
looked at him with icy eyes. He knew better than to look be- 
hind their eyes upon the withering annoyance that seethed 
there, an obscene monster. . 

He smiled instead. The eyes glared back. He moved on, 
moved with the crowd, being constantly jostled, smiling, 
mumbling apologies, and thinking: Hate. You're all hate, 
But why do you hate me? If you knew my identity you 
might fear me, I suppose, but why do you hate a pre- 
sumably harmless fellow creature like yourselves? ’m one 
of you—or at least appear so. I have a face like yours, 
clothes like yours, a name like yours borrowed from a re- 
spectable old city of yours. I speak your language. Why 
hate me? 

He walked past the newsreel theatre where he had watched 
scenes of wanton destruction and slaughter. He passed the 
library where he had pored over volumes of history: a 
record of treachery, oppression, degradation .. . 

His mind reeled. 

He turned into a doorway and was confronted by a smil- 
ing face. 

“Something to liven up the suit, sir?” 

A salesman—fat, swarthy, shining with sweat, his white 
sleeves folded back to the elbows, his yellow-and-purple 
cravat shrieking—approached Mr. London. “How about 
this?” 

The smiling man held up a necktie. Green, with a large 
pink-orange nude, “Popular item with the fellas. Just one- 
fifty.” 

Only the face was smiling. Behind the face was an avarice 
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and a lewdness so intense that Mr. London shuddered. “No 
—thank you,” he croaked, and walked out. 

Steadily, with purpose, he sought out a drug store and 
shut himself into a phone booth. He removed the receiver 
from the hook and feigned a casual telephone conversation, 
but he spoke not into the mouthpiece but at a bracelet that 
had begun to throb on his wrist. 

“Mr. London reporting. Put me through to the chief at 
once.” 

“The chief is in consultation. I am authorized to take 
your message.” 

“I must speak to the chief.” 

“He cannot be disturbed.” 

“IT claim Urgency Priority,” said Mr. London, and sat 
Sweating in the phone booth. In a few moments, another 
voice asked, “Mr. London? .. .” 

“Ves, ” 

“The chief. You have something to report?” 

“Ves, chief.” 

“Proceed, please.” Mr. London searched for words. “Are 
we still connected, Mr. London?” 

“Yes, chief. I’m sorry. You see, what I have to report is 
rather mona. M 

“Phrase it as best ¢ as you can, Mr. London. I am listen- 
ing. ” 

“Well...” Mr. London raed: into his native tongue. 

“Ts your report so unusual it cannot be expressed in an 
Earth language?” 

“No, but .. .” 

“Then I suggest you adhere to the rules covering trans- 
mission of data from foreign planets and speak in a language 
of that planet. Please proceed.” 

Mr. London breathed deeply and said, “Supervision of 
this planet is out of the question.” 

“That is an opinion, Mr. London, not data. Please allow 
us to decide if it is out of the question.” 
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“Yes, chief.” 

“Your mission, if I may remind you, is simply to ex- 
amine the minds of the inhabitants and discover their degree 
of receptiveness to our supervision. Your findings will help 
us plan our mode of approach.” 

“T’m aware of that, chief. I’ve been on many missions 
like this, you know. I’ve taken the shape of many exotic 
life-forms, walked or crawled or flown among them, read 
their minds. And I have never read minds like these. Chief, 
they frighten me. I grow sick when I look into them. They 
are monsters,” 

“You have known monsters before, Mr, London, and so 
have we, and we have coped with them.” 

“Not monsters like these. Their minds are full of hideous- 
ness, They are preverse creatures. They have filled their 
cities with blinding lights and maddening sounds. They 
destroy beauty with every thought, They are eternally hostile 
—toward their own kind, toward everything. It is their 
natural state. They are impelled by a lust for death and 
destruction and ugliness . . .” 

“Mr, London, this is hardly an objective report. Please 
try to—” = 

“Listen to me, I am afraid, chief. Afraid of what will 
happen to us if we attempt supervision here. We are no 
match for them, Supervision? These horrors are past masters 
of supervision. Supervision of the worst kind, They are 
continually enslaving each other, killing each other, de- 
manding tribute and awe from each other. Supervision! I 
tell you, if we come here, we will be supervised! They will 
wring our secrets from us and detect our origin and travel 
back to enslave our people. They are malignant. They will 
destroy us.” 

“Compose yourself, Mr. London, You have allowed the 
strangeness of an unfamiliar life-form to distort your judge- 
ment. Remember your previous missions. Remember how 
effectively we introduced supervision to those planets. From 
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your description, emotional though it is, I consider the 
present planet sorely in need of our supervision. It is, in 
fact, an urgent case. We must act at once, I am sending 
a vanguard immediately. They should reach you in about 
five time units .. .” 

‘Wo! Send no more of us here, I beg you, chief] You must 
listen to me! You must believe me!” 

“Mr. London, I ask you to take hold of yourself and 
listen to instructions. You will continue to study the in- 
habitants until the vanguard arrives. When they do, you 
will give them a complete and rational report, and then 
return. Do you understand, Mr. London? You will return.” 

“Yes, I understand. You consider me unfit.” 

“Not at all. I consider you in need of rest. You aré 
merely—” 

“Chief.” 

“Vesgp” 

“Will you do something?” 

“What?” 

“Look out, now, upon The City.” 

“T am at this moment.” 

“Tt is beautiful, is it not? You love it, as I do?” 

“Tt zs beautiful, Mr. London. We all love it.” 

“Our way of life: that, too, is beautiful?” 

“Of course. May I ask—” 

“Monsters will walk in The City, if you do not listen to 
me, Monsters will kill some of us and enslave the rest of us 
and raise neon signs in The City and profane it with juke . 
boxes—” 

“Neon signs? Juke boxes?” 

“Symbols of their culture. The epitome of the ugliness 
they worship.” 

“Mr, London: please terminate your report.” 

SChieis 5.” F 

“Prepare to meet the vanguard. I will speak to you 
personally when you return.” 
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“Chief |” 

But Mr. London’s bracelet was not throbbing now. He 
shook his wrist, but no sound came from the instrument. 

Outside the booth, a short line of people were waiting to 
use the telephone. He opened the door and passed them, 
feeling the waves of impatience and hatred that rolled from 
them. ; 

He walked out of the drug store, Unbeautiful sights and 
sounds and odors attacked him. He walked into the street 
as a traffic light went red. Brakes screeched. A cab driver 
yelled, ‘““Wassamatter, you blind? Wanna get killed?” The 
rage emanating from him revolted Mr. London and he 
hurried away. 

He walked down the stairs of a subway opening, thinking 
of his beloved City and comparing it with the stench and 
snarl of this. He thought with affection of his friends, and 
then, with revulsion, he regarded the entities swarming 
around him. Fright gave way to despair. 

He reached the first level of the subway. Senses clouded 
by hopelessness, he started to walk past the woman in the 
glass booth, but she rapped so loudly and authoritatively 
on the glass with a coin that he stopped and floundered in 
his pockets for the fare, 

The smallest he had was a five. Behind him, a line of 
restless passengers was beginning to form. He felt their 
rage mounting until it nearly suffocated him. The woman 
behind the glass shoved some coins at him and laboriously 
counted out four yellowing singles. With each bill she laid 
down, he felt a new blast from her mind: contempt... 
cynicism ... irritation ... derision... 

He scooped the money into his hands and stumbled down 
the stairs to the second level. 

The roar of an incoming train reverberated in the sub- 
way. It rose, like a crescendo in music. The clamor was 
deafening as the train hurtled into the station. 

Mr. London stepped off the platform, into its path, 


Ounce of Prevention 


THROUGH THE GREAT EVE, the first 
mate followed the descent of the golden ball as it floated 
gently down to the surface of the world beneath his ship, 

When it settled silently and secretly in the shadows of an 
obscure alley of the glittering city under him, he sighed with 
satisfaction. 

The last of their deadly cargo had been planted. 

He snapped off the Eye’s glowing lens and briskly left 
the observation chamber. 

The Captain was mixing drinks in his cabin when he 
entered. “Ah,” he said, “I was expecting you. Do you like 
@ splash of water with yours?” 

“Straight, sir, if you please.” He took the chalice that 
was given to him, “We've laid the last egg, Captain.” 

“T know. I watched it go down in my Eye. Excellent job 
of direction, mister.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“To peace,” said the Captain. 

“T> peace,” 

Their cups clinked. The potent liquor seared the first 
mate’s throat and his eyes watered, He was not accustomed 
to strong drink and actually did not care for it, but a 
junior officer did not decline a toast with his captain. “Good 
stuff, sir,” he managed to gasp. 

“Tt’s swill,” the Captain said, flatly, “But it’s standard 
ration for officers doing Prevention work. Wait until we get 
back to the other side of the galaxy. I’ll take you to a bar 
where we can celebrate the end of our mission with some 
really good stuff.” 

“T’d like that, sir.” 

The Captain seemed pleased, “You’re a good sort. Best 
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first mate I’ve ever worked with. Now let’s make for space 
and watch the fireworks, eh?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

It was not long before their ship—a radiant, humming 
disc of golden metal—had pulled away from the intricate 
city beneath and was climbing steadily out of the planet’s 
atmosphere and gravitational field. 

In the observation chamber, the first mate and his cap- 
tain sat and waited. The Eye showed them the slowly re- 
ceding globe of the thriving world. Its vegetation appeared 
as great patches of lush green, and its oceans glimmered 
silver in the sun. Veil-like clouds encircled the globe in 
varying degrees of thickness. 

Looming a short distance from this world was another, 
larger planet, to which this one was but a satellite. Their 
view of the larger world was almost completely obscured 
by clouds: only rarely could they catch a glimpse of its 
steaming seas and luxuriant primeval greenery. 

The first mate broke the silence. ‘““How long have you been 
in Prevention work, sir?” 

The Captain said, wryly, “Ever since I lost my temper 
and blasted a few cutthroat natives on Colony 9230. The 
higher-ups decided I was too impulsive to be a benevolent 
governor, and so they re-assigned me to Prevention. That’s 
longer ago than I care to remember.” His eyes grew hard. 

The first mate was surprised by this overly-personal rev- 
elation. Perhaps the drink had gone to the Captain’s head, 
he thought. Aloud, he said, “It’s a worthy project, Captain; 
don’t you agree?” 

The senior officer grunted. “Worthy? . . . I suppose so. 
Anything that promotes the welfare of the Galactic Asso- 
ciation is worthy, isn’t it? And anything that does not is—” 
there was a slight edge to his voice “—‘illogical.’ And we 
must be logical by all means, eh?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Right. Then give the order to activate. The sooner you 
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do, the soonér we go home. That’s the best logic I know.” 

Instantly, the first mate walked toward a microphone. He 
snapped it on and, trying his best to emulate the Captain’s 
tones of gruff authority, piped, “Attention, Activator!” 

The robot voice of the Activator responded, calm and ex- 
pressionless: “Activator alert, sir.” 

The young officer clearly articulated a short code of words 
and numbers. 

“Order assimilated, sir,” replied the robot. 

The first mate took a breath and gave the command: 
“Activate!” 

A split second after he uttered the last syllable, an im- 
pulse signal started for the satellite, travelling at the speed 
of light. On the teeming world—unknown to the highly 
civilized inhabitants—thousands of the carefully placed 
golden balls received the signal. Within them, acids flowed, 
walls of metal were dissolved, chemicals mingled, intricate 
mechanisms became operative... 

And the forces of Hell were unleashed. 

The first mate and the Captain watched the Eye as a 
network of silent explosions blossomed like white pearls over 
the entire visible surface of the satellite. The pearls of 
smoke grew larger, merged, and covered the planet in an 
impenetrable shell of white. The planet seemed to swell 
slightly and then, after some time, the lethal clouds began 
to thin out and disperse. 

Gone were the stretches of green vegetation. Gone were 
the silvery seas. Gone, the first mate knew, was the very 
atmosphere, and gone was every last molecule of life. 

The Eye showed them a ball of dead gray matter. 
Shadowed indentations marked the depressions where oceans 
once had been; and, covering the devastated world, were 
thousands upon thousands of bomb craters, like pock-marks 
on the face of someone dead of an exotic and ravaging 
disease, : 
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Even to the Captain, veteran of many Prevention pro- 
grams, the sight was humbling. 

The first mate said, “This is a great moment, sir. I feel 
a sense of almost personal accomplishment.” 

“Personal?” The Captain’s gaze did not swerve from the 
Eye. “How so?” 

“Ever since I was a child,” replied the young officer, “I 
was intrigued by the very word Prevention and by its signif- 
icance. Even as a youngster, I recognized how important it 
was to prevent malignant life-forms from spreading their 
hostile kind throughout the galaxy, I read the accounts of 
Prevention bombings of many worlds and I had a keen 
interest in one particular story.” 

“What story was that?” the Captain asked, politely. 

“The story of our many reconnaissance trips to this little 
moon, I read about the first trips, ages ago, when it was 
only a steaming jungle full of giant lizards, and about the 
subsequent trips, at zeon-intervals, for the purpose of watch- 
ing the development of life here. And finally, not so long ago, 
I followed the reports of the last reconnaissance flight: the 
reports that told us of these creatures’ dangerously close ap- 
proach to space travel.” The first mate beamed. “That de- 
cided me. I kad to be part of this Prevention program! It 
was the happiest day of my life when I was accepted. With 
the exception of this day, of course!” 

“You’re happy then?” The Captain turned away from 
the Eye for the first time. 

“Oh, yes, sir!” 

“How nice for you.” His tone was dry as sand, 

“Aren’t you, sir?” 

“Happy?” the Captain asked grimly. “I wonder just how 
long it’s been since I’ve been happy. Since I was about your 
age, I suppose.” 

The first mate was embarrassed and could say nothing. 

“But don’t mind me, mister, You’re happy. Good. And 
I’m just a disappointed old-timer who has lost the talent 
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for being happy. Don’t listen to me.” He turned to look again 
at the Eye. The dead world seemed to look back at him. 

“Millions of individuals with their hopes and dreams,” he 
said softly. “The product of millions of years of evolution 

“But, sir,” the first mate hastened to point out, “they were 
malignant.” 

“Of course,” the Captain agreed. “Malignant. I was for- 
getting. And how de we know that? I forget just how we 
know that.” 

The first mate was not sure if the Captain was serious or 
was making sport of him. “Why,” he floundered, “our ob- 
servations, sir. We watched them slaughter wack: other in 
their incessant wars.” 

“Ah, yes. But, if memory serves me, the history of our 
own kind tells of primitive wars—long ago when our civili- 
zation was still in its infancy. Isn’t that so?” 

“Well, yes sir... but that, as you say, was long ago, and 
we have progressed beyond such barbarism.” 

“So we have.” The Captain pointed to the scarred globe 
centered in the Eye, “We survived long enough to outgrow 
war. No one came from the other end of the galaxy to bomb 
us out of existence,” 

“No, sir.” The younger officer found the conversation 
becoming uncomfortable. 

‘Do you follow me?” 

“T can’t say that I do, sir.” 

The Captain grunted. “Never mind. It’s useless to follow 
this line of thinking through to its end. It would be a bit too 
logical for the Association, I’m afraid. They wouldn’t like 
it at all.” The Captain suddenly laughed. “Why, if it weren’t 
for Prevention, we’d be out of a job, eh?” 

“That’s right, sir!” He joined the Captain in laughter 
and felt much more comfortable. 

“And now: let’s go home.” 

The first mate nimbly leaped to the microphone and barked 
orders to the robot pilots. Anti-acceleration forces came into 
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play, nullifying the feeling of motion within the ship. In 
@ few moments, the two officers—the only living beings 
aboard the immense, robot-crewed vessel—experienced a 
strange vertigo, felt their eyes go out of focus, and heard in 
their ears an indescribable sound that seemed to be made up 
of wind and bells and cavernous roaring. When it was over, 
they knew the ship had passed into a dimensional plane that 
would subtract several millions light-years from their return 
voyage and reduce it to a matter of mere months. Their 
location in space remained the same (the position of the 
blasted world in the Eye told them that), but the change 
would be apparent when the ship began to move. 

The first mate gave the command: “Embark!” 

And in the Eye, the dead moon and its larger companion 
dwindled to specks, as if hurled from a colossal catapult. 

As the ship built up speed, the Eye became useless, for 
it showed them only a black maw, white-streaked by the stars 
they were passing. The Captain switched it off. “Come back 
to my cabin, mister,” he said. “It will be some time before 
we hit port and we may as well use up our ration of liquor, 
bad as it is.” 

They walked leisurely to the Captain’s cabin. The liquor 
flowed down their throats. 

“Sir,” the first mate said, “do you think there will ever 
be intelligent life on that larger world?” 

The Captain looked at him. “You’re the student—not I. 
But yes, I think it’s likely. The big planet is thickly veg- 
etated and seems to be a larger version of what its: moon 
was ages ago. The moon was smaller, solidified faster, sup- 
ported life sooner—sentient life, capable of space travel. I 
see no reason why the big one shouldn’t follow the same 
pattern. It’s logical, isn’t it?” 

“Yes ...” the first mate was so preoccupied that he forgot 
to add his usual “sir.” He said, “Then we should initiate 
reconnaissance flights. It may be a threat to the galaxy!” 
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“T’m sure the Association has thought of that already, © 
lad. Don’t you imagine?” 

“T suppose so.” And, snapping back to reality, he quickly 
added, “Yes, sir, I suppose they have.” 

The Captain drained his chalice and filled it again while 
his first mate still nursed his portion. “Intelligent life , . .” 
he pondered. “You've set me thinking, young fellow. Suppose 
that large world does breed intelligent creatures. Suppose 
they develop a science and build Eyes of sorts to study the 
skies, Suppose they take a close look at their moon, Now, 
what do you suppose they'll make of that bomb-pitted, air- 
less dead thing? How will they explain away its unnatural 
condition?” 

“T never thought of that, sir. I haven’t the faintest idea.” 
The first mate’s tentacle gripped the chalice more tightly as 
he finished his drink, 


“Oh no, Charlie, don’t tell me!” wailed Bates. “Not 
another one of those!” 

Yep.” Charlie perched himself on his city editor’s desk. 
“ ‘Another one,” 

“Throw it away,” Bates groaned. “We just can’? run 
another flying saucer story.” 

“This one is a little different. A South American Indian 
claims he saw a big gold saucer dropping smaller gold gizmos 
to the ground. An old woman in Ireland says the same thing, 
And so does a schoolgirl right here in New York. Always 
the same—big golden saucer, little golden spheres,” 

“You trying to tell me it was laying golden eggs? Like the 
goose in the fairy tale?” 

“So they tell me.” 

The city editor shook his head and chuckled. “Well, it’s - 
kind of colorful, at that. Write it up, Charlie, from the 
whimsy angle. Keep it light and funny. If we run out of 
fillers, we may be able to use it in—” 

But he never finished the sentence, 
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